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Annual Meeting of Southern Historical Society, October 28th and 
29th, 1878. 


In the absence of Hon. J. S.C. Blackburn, of Kentucky, who 
had been prevented by unforseen engagements from fulfilling his 
promise to deliver our annual address, the Society was very fortu- 
nate in securing the services of Rev. Dr. J. L. Burrows, of Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, a resident of Richmond during the war. 

The hall of the House of Delegates was crowded with fair women 
and brave men, and scattered through the audience were some of 
our most prominent Confederates. 

The President of the Society, General J. A. Early, presided. 

After an appropriate prayer by Rev. Dr. Tupper, General Early, 
in a few well-chosen words, introduced Dr. Burrows to the audience, 

With a facecious statement of the circumstances under which he 
had consented to take the place of the distinguished orator (Hon. 
J. 8. C. Blackburn), Dr. Burrows introduced his theme— 


EVACUATION DAY IN RICHMOND— 
by saying: , 
“But I may be permitted to add to these preliminary remarks that 
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my sincere and earnest interest in the objects for which this Society 
was organized helped to gain my consent. The true history of the 
great war has not been and perhaps cannot be yet written; and it 
never will be written without careful study of the materials stored 
in the archives of this Society. The demonstrable facts already 
collated and shaped concerning the relative numbers of the con- 
tending forces, concerning the treatment of prisoners of war, and 
the principles that governed the exchanges of such prisoners, will 
never again be misrepresented and distorted as in the past, save by 
excuseless ignorance or inveterate prejudice. This Society has rec- 
tified all that material as well as much other. 

“Not often have conquered provinces had opportunity, permis- 
sion or intelligence to write their own history. We have all, and 
I trust will use them wisely. Norman annalists have awarded 
scant justice to Saxon valor. The picture of the lion with a human 
foot on the outside of his throat was not painted by the lion. For 
the honor of these Southern States, for fidelity to truth, for a fair 
showing in the future history of the world, this Society—because 
it is the only one ‘formed or needed for such purposes—should, in 
my judgment, be encouraged in its work by the liberal contribution 
in materials, facts, letters, reports, papers, reminiscences and money 
to procure them from all who love ‘fair play.’” 


After a vivid description of the natural and artificial defences of 
Richmond, Dr. Burrows said: 


“You will not wonder much, then, that those of us who lived in 
Richmond during the years of the uncivil war felt ourselves com- 
fortably safe. 

“Tt is true that several times since the war I have been profoundly 
humiliated by my own lamentable lack of perspicuity and foresight. 
I have met so many people who saw so clearly beforehand how the 
conflict must of necessity end, and I did not. It mortifies one’s 
intellectual pride, depresses him with a sense of his own mental 
inferiority, to be assured by a far-looking seer, ‘Why, I saw how 
all must end from the beginning. I predicted two years before that 
Richmond would fall and the Confederacy collapse. I told Mrs. 
Partington so, and I told Mrs. Grundy so.’ So, after all was over, 
said some of my Richmond and other neighbors. 

“It was very unkind not to tell me, I answer them. Why, 
neighbor! You talked to me many times over war news and pros- 
pects, but I can’t recall any of these vaticinations. Why, don’t you 
remember I said to you once. Well, that is another humiliation! 
I don’t remember! My memory must leak, and all those prognosti- 
cations have oozed out. 

“There was another thing a little incomprehensible to me in con- 
nection with this foresight. How did it happen that these people 
‘who foresaw the crash so long and clearly had so many Confederate 
bills and bonds on hand when it came? It must have been sublime 
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patriotism that impelled them to sell houses and farms and in- 
‘vest in Confederate securities, which they plainly foresaw must be 
utterly worthless in a year or two. Grand magnanimity, to sacrifice 
‘so disinterestedly for a cause they knew all the time to be hope- 
less ! 

“Tt is very distressing to me that my outlook was so limited, and 
that my memory is so unfaithful. The only comfort I can gleam 
is that, if my memory is so unreliable, it is just possible that some 
other people may have short memories, too. 

“It may bring me down very low in your estimation, and indi- 
cate a stupid lack of sense, but in honesty I am compelled to con- 
fess that 1 had no glimmering foresight of the cataclysm. I felt 
quite confident that the Day of Judgment would come before 
Richmond would pass into the possession of the eflemy, and I felt 
sure that they would have important business elsewhere about that 
time. And a day of judgment did come first, too, or a day about 
as near like it as my imagination can compass. 

“That this confidence was not without some warrant in 1865 
what I have said about our defences will justify. There had been 
many bold attempts made to capture Richmond. Generals Scott, 
McDowell, McClellan, Burnside, Hooker, Pope and Grant had all 
tried it with immense forces at command, and all had failed. 
Rushing raids, led by Stoneman, Kilpatrick, Dahlgren and Sheri- 
dan, had been checked short of the objective point. There seemed 
to be no getting ‘On to Richmond.’ General Grant had been 
“fighting it out on that line’ longer than ‘all summer.’ 

“General Grant, according to Federal official reports, carefully 
collected and collated and published by your efficient Secretary, 
had started from the Rapidan in May, 1864, with 141,160 men of 
all arms, with reserves numbering 137,672 men, most of whom 
were called to the front during the summer, making a grand total 
-of 278,832 men. To meet this host General Lee had under com- 
mand less than 50,000 men; and in his whole Department of 
Northern Virginia, which included the garrisons around Richmond 
and the troops in the Valley, his field-returns for the last of April, 
1864, show 52,626 troops present for duty. Including the little 
army under General Beauregard’s command, watching General 
Butler’s force, and all who joined General Lee’s army during the 
campaign, the official returns prove that the Confederate forces 
were every day outnumbered in the ratio of four to one. Grant had 
spent the whole dreary winter, too, in dismal trenches on the out- 
‘side. We imagined Richmond to be about the safest place in the 
Confederacy. Had not we the three linés of entrenchments, be- 
tween us and the enemy, with General Lee and our boys guarding 
them, and now they were standing well! within shouting distance 
-of each other along the lines for-about thirty miles?” 


Dr. Burrows then gave a series of most vivid pictures of scenes 
in the evacuation of Richmond, to which no synopsis can do justice, 
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He was frequently interrupted by applause or roars of laughter at 
his good hits. He took his seat amid loud applause, and was 
warmly congratulated at its close. 

General Early made a few remarks, in which he spoke of the 
great value of the work of the Society. 

The business meeting held at the: same place on Tuesday night, 
October 28th, was one of interest, though not very largely attended. 
General Early presided, and the report of the Executive Committee 
was read as follows by the Secretary: 


Sixth Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Southern His- 
torical Society for year ending October 29th, 1878. 


In greeting the members of our Society, assembled in annual 
meeting, and in presenting a report of our transactions during the 
year, your Committee feel satisfied that they bring a record of suc- 
cess and progress in the past and brightening prospects for the 
future, which will be gratifying to all lovers of the truth. 

But before presenting a report of our year’s work, it may be well 
to give a brief sketch of the 


ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF OUR SOCIETY. 


In the early part of 1869, General D. H. Maury suggested to a 
number of gentlemen in New Orleans, the propriety of organizing 
a Society for the purpose of collating, preserving and finally pub- 
lishing such material as would vindicate the truth of Confederate 
history. After a number of conferences, the Southern Historical 
Society was formally organized on the 1st of May, 1869, by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Generals Braxton Bragg, R. Taylor, Dabney H. 
Maury, C. M. Wilcox, J. S. Marmaduke, S. B. Buckner, G. T. Beau- 
regard, R. L. Gibson and Harry T. Hays, M. W. Cluskey, G. W. 
Gordon, B. M. Harrod, F. H. Farrar, A. L. Stuart, H. N. Ogden, B. 
J. Sage, F. H. Wigfall, Major George O. Norton, Frederick N. Ogden, 
John B. Sale, James Phelan, William H. Saunders, Rev. J. N. Gal- 
laher, Charles L. C. Dupuy, B. A. Pope, M. D., Joseph Jones, M. D., 
B. F. Jonas, Edward Ivy, A. W. Basworth, S. E. Chaille, M. D.,S. M. 
Bemiss, M. D., Frank Hawthorne, M. D., James Strawbridge, Rev- 
B. M. Palmer, D. D., Honorable Thomas J. Semmes, E. M. Hudson, 
Charles Chapohn, Honorable C. M. Conrad, J. F. Caldwell, H. Chapata 
and John J. O’Brien. Rev. Dr. B. M. Palmer was elected president, 
and Joseph Jones, M. D., secretary, and vice-presidents were elected 
for each State of the Confederacy. Important work was done, and 
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valuable material was collected by the Society in New Orleans; 
but its most active friends were finally led to the conclusion that 
its interests would be promoted by a change of domicil and of cer- 
tain features of its organization. 

Accordingly the Executive Committee of the Society issued a 
call for a convention of its friends to assemble at the Montgomery 
White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, on the 14th of August, 1873, and 
sent a communication to that convention urging that the domicil 
of the Society be changed, a new organization effected and certain 
alterations made in its working. 

In response to this call a large and enthusiastic convention, com- 
posed of delegates from twelve States, and embracing some of the 
most distinguished soldiers and civilians of the Confederacy, as- 
sembled, and unanimously voted to remove the headquarters of 
the Society to Richmond, and to adopt our present plan of organi- 
zation. 

_ The Executive Committee met in Richmond soon after and put 
on foot plans for the vigorous prosecution of the objects of .the 
Society; but theysbegun their work with an almost empty treasury 
and with all of the natural difficulties which beset such an enter- 
prise. The experience of the Committee at New Orleans had de- 
monstrated the importance of some means of publication, and 
accordingly a contract was made by which the Southern Magazine 
of Baltimore was adopted as the organ of the Society. After an 
unsatisfactory working of this arrangement (by which we published 
twenty pages each month) from January, 1874, to July, 1875, it 
was abandoned, and the Society was without an organ until January, 
1876, when we started the Southern Historical Society Papers. 

By special act of the Virginia Legislature and the courtesy of the 

Governor of the Commonwealth we were assigned an excellent 
office on the Library floor of the State capitol, where our archives 
are as safe as those of the State, and where we have had some 
special facilities for the prosecution of our work. 
- The annual reports of the Society, heretofore published, have 
exhibited the steady progress made in the accumulation of mate- 
rial, the publication of valuable papers and the extension of the 
influence of the Society. 

We are most happy to be able to report that during 


THE PAST YEAR 
we have made more real progress, and have been able to place the 
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Society on a firmer basis, than ever before. Our membership is 
now larger than ever; our receipts for the year have been 
$1,592.96 greater than during any previous year; we have received 
most valuable contributions to our archives; we have been granted 
free access to the Archive office of the War Department, and our 
Papers have grown in favor, while the importance of our work is 
more widely appreciated than ever before. 


MATERIAL ON HAND. 


The detailed statements of previous reports, and our published 
acknowledgments of contributions made from time to time to 
our archives, preclude the necessity of any catalogue here. 
But we have completed a carefully compiled catalogue of our 
official reports, and are now preparing a similar one of all of 
our other material, which we invite our friends to inspect as making 
a most gratifying exhibit of how, without the means of purchasing 
anything, the patriotic liberality of our friends has enabled us to 
make in a short time a collection much larger and more valuable 
than many upon which thousands of dollars and years of time 
have been expended. 

The value of our collection may be seen* from the simple state- . 
ment that we shall be able to supply the Archive Bureau at Wash- 
ington with many important additions to their collection. 

But we still urge our friends to send us (either as a donation or a 
loan) everything which can shed light on the “war between the: 
States.” 

PUBLICATIONS. 


We have continued to issue regularly our monthly (Southern His- 
torical Society Papers), and are glad to report an increased subscrip- 
tion and a growing appreciation of the value of the publication. 
Not only at the South, but also at the North and in Europe our 
Papers are being recognized as of the highest authority. Our five 
bound volumes and our “Treatment of Prisoners” are being gradu- 
ally placed on the shelves of the leading publie libraries of the 
country, and we again urge our friends to aid us in thus putting 
our volumes where they will be permanently accessible to seekers 
after historic truth. 

We contemplate increasing the size of our monthly and making 
other important improvements just so soon as our subscription list 
will justify, and we appeal to our friends to help in extending our 
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circulation. We certainly agree with the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Register, that “no library, public or private, which 
pretends to historical fulness can afford to be without these volumes.” 


CONFEDERATE ARCHIVES AT WASHINGTON. 


We published in the November number of the Papers so full an 
account of our relations with the “ Archive Bureau,” and our efforts 
to obtain access to the documents, &c., on file there, that little need 
be said here concerning it. We continue to receive from General 
Townsend and his subordinates every kindness and courtesy, and 
our arrangements for the exchange of papers are entirely satisfac- 
tory. 

It will be readily seen that this access to the “Record Office,” 
while it greatly increases our facilities for obtaining the material 
for a true history of the war, will impose upon us additional work, 
and at the same time render it more desirable that our friends should 
furnish us increased means for copying and publishing the records 
for the use of the future historian. 


FINANCES. 


& 

There have been in the whole history of publication enterprises 
in the South few haider years than this. Besides the general pov- 
erty of our people, the yellow fever scourge has cut off a large part 
of our territory, disarranged our mails, and directed into channels 
of relief for the needy money which might have otherwise come 
into our treasury. And yet the following table of receipts will 
show that the past year has been the most pomegenene one which 
the Society has had: 


$1,546 02 


1) 
“é 
“ 


“ 


Thus it will be seen that, in spite of hard times, our receipts 
have been $1,592.96 more than during any previous year. 

And we have so far reduced our expenses that during the past 
year our receipts have considerably exceeded our current expendi- 
tures, and but for the debt with which we begun our fiscal year, 
we would now be able to report our obligations all met and money 
in the treasury. But we greatly need more funds to enable us to 
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enlarge our operations, and we appeal to our friends everywhere to 
help us as they are able. 

If you cannot imitate the noble liberality of Mr. Corcoran, who 
has given us $500 a year for the past three years, you can at least 
help to circulate our publications and extend our list of subscribers, 


AGENCIES. 


We are satisfied that if we could secure reliable and efficient 
canvassers in every State we could soon swell our membership by 
thousands. General George D. Johnston, of Alabama, has, ina 
canvass of four months in Tennessee and Kentucky, demonstrated 
what can be done in this direction, and Colonel Z. Davis, of South 
Carolina, has done efficient work in his State. 


IN CONCLUSION, 


we would express our increasing sense of the importance of the 
work committed to our charge, and renew our pledge to use our 
best endeavors to meet the obligations and discharge the duties of 
our trust. ; 

By order of the Executive Committee. 


Dasney H. Maury, Chairman. 
J. Wiiu1AM Jones, Secretary. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 

. General Maury announced the death of Colonel D. W. Floweree, 
of Vicksburg, a life-member of the Society, and paid an appropriate 
tribute to his memory—the Society voting to spread appropriate 
resolutions on the record. 

Earnest remarks in reference to the interests of the Society were 
made by Generals D. H. Maury, W. B. Taliaferro, J. A. Early and 
Marcus J. Wright, Colonel C.S. Venable, General J. G. Field and 
others. 

There was a general expression of gratification at the prosperous 
and hopeful condition of the Society. 








West Point and Secession. 


West Point and Secession. 


By General D. H. Maury. 


I wish I could have seen Dr. Curry before he sent his letter vin- 
dicating General Lee from breach of faith in returning to his natural 
allegiarice to Virginia when that State withdrew from the Federal 
Union; I would have given him some facts which were very 
strangely unknown to our people, and were always ignored by our 
enemies. 

When Mr. Calhoun was Secretary of War, in 1822, I believe, he 
caused a text-book to be introduced into the course of studies at 
West Point, known as “Rawle on the Constitution.” This Rawle 
was a Northern lawyer of great ability, one of the very few who 
seem to have understood the true nature of the terms and condi- 
tions of the compact between the States constituting the Federal 
Union. His work—“Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States” —breathes the very essence of States’-rights, and the 
right of secession is distinctly set forth by him. When we remem- 
ber that only seven years had then elapsed since New York, Ver- 
mont, Connecticut, and, perhaps, other Northern States asserted 
this right, and threatened to exercise it or make dishonorable terms 
of peace with Great Britain unless the war was stopped, we can un- 
derstand that Mr. Calhoun was not violating Northern sentiment in 
introducing Rawle on the Constitution at West Point. It there 
remained as a text-book till 1861, and Mr. Davis and Sidney John- 
ston, and General Joe Johnston and General Lee, and all the rest 
of us who retired with Virginia from the Federal Union, were not 
only obeying the plain instincts of our nature and dictates of duty, 
but we were obeying the very inculcations we had received in the 
National School. It is not probable that any of us ever read the 
constitution or any exposition of it except this work of Rawle, 
which we studied in our graduating year at West Point. I know 
I did not. 

I am told that in 1861 tke text-book was changed and the cadets 
are now taught out of a treatise on the constitution which teaches 
that secession is a crime. 

And if any one of the present generation should resign on the 
secession of his native State, he will be in danger of being lawfully 


hanged. 
DaBNEY H. Maury. 
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The Artillery at Second Manassas—Rejoinder of General S. D. Lee to. 
General Longstreet. . 


In the November number of the Southern Historical Society Papers 
is the following letter of General Longstreet’s, supplemented by 
one from Colonel J. B. Walton, claiming to be areply to my article- 
in the August number touching the artillery used at the battle of 
second Manassas: 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA, September 6th, 1878. 
Southern Historical Society, Richmond, Virginia: 


In your issue of last month a paper appears from the pen of 
General S. D. Lee, claimed to be a reply to a part of my official re- 
port of the second battle of Manassas as published in an article on 
the Gettysburg campaign by myself. 

No part of my official report of second Manassas was published 
in any of my writings upon Gettysburg. In my last I gave an ac- 
count of the leading features of second Manassas, as connected 
with ~ command and myself, but distinctly announced in that 
paper that my sole purpose was to illustrate, as well as might be,. 


the official as well as personal relations between General R. E. Lee 


and myself. ° 

General S. D. Lee seems to have started from erroneous premises,. 
therefore, and may mislead some of your readers. 

The inclosed account of the artillery combat of second Manassas 
from Colonel J. B. Walton, commander of the Washington artillery 
of New Orleans upon that field, seems to meet the only real point. 
of issue made by General S. D. Lee. I have to ask, therefore, that 
you give it a place in your Papers whenever it may be convenient.. 

I am, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 


JAMES LONGSTREET. 


The above letter, including Colonel Walton’s, does not at all meet 
the issue I raised in my article in the August number of the Histori- 
cal Society Papers, but is a clear ignoring and evasion of that issue. 

The point raised in my article was that my eighteen (18) guns 
consisting of the batteries of Eubank, Jordan, Parker, Rhett, and 
a section of Grimes’ battery under Lieutenant Cakum (to use the: 
words of General R. E. Lee’s official report), posted “in a position 
a little in advance of Longstreet’s left,” together with General Jack- 
son’s infantry, had something to do with the repulse of thé enemy on the: 
30th August, 1862, in their desperate and gallant assault on General 
Jackson’s position. 
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General Longstreet, with his letter, sends a letter from Colonel J.. 
B. Walton, in which he (Colonel W.) labors to prove that he first 
discovered the ground on which my artillery was posted and fought 
on the 30th of August; that he (Colonel W.) had occupied this 
same ground with his own artillery on the previous day, 29th of” 
August, and was engaged in a severe artillery fight: a proposition 
I never for a moment denied, but, on the contrary, quoted from Gen- 
eral Longstreet’s official report to establish the fact and show that 
my eighteen guns were on Longstreet’s left, “between himself and 
Jackson, in a commanding position,” while the two batteries Long- 
street put in position to my right—and for which he claims the sole. 
credit of the repulse of the Federals—had to fire across my entire front 
from a less advanced position. 

Moreover, what has Colonel Walton’s account of his artillery 
fight on the 29th of August, and his selection of position, to do. 
with the battle on the 30th August, after he had withdrawn from 
that position? . 

Colonel Walton’s letter establishes this fact, viz: that at 3.30 P. 
M. on the 29th of August he withdrew all his batteries for repairs 
and to refill his chests, and he did not return, thereby leaving a gap. 
open of over a quarter of a mile between General Longstreet and 
General Jackson, and that it was this identical gap which my artillery 
of eighteen guns filled at dawn on the 30th of August, upon consul-. 
tation with and at the suggestion of General J. B. Hood. 

Longstreet did not put me there. General R. E. Lee approved 
of my position, and ordered me to stay there when I reported it to 
him—a most fortunate circumstance, as it made an almost con- 
tinuous line of battle, and filled the ugly gap on the high and ad- 
vanced ridge made by the withdrawal of General Longstreet’s artillery- 
under Colonel Walton the day before. 

General Longstreet is in error in saying that in my previous. 
article I claim to reply to “a part of his official report of the 
second battle of Manassas as published in an article on the. 
Gettysburg campaign by himself”—as a more careful perusal will 
show him. I state that in the June number of the Historical Papers,. 
for the first time, I saw his Gettysburg article, and also an extract 
from his official report. The article itself treats only of his allu- 
sions to second Manassas and to the official extract. 

It is the misfortune of General Longstreet, if in trying to explain 
“his official and personal relations with General R. E. Lee” by 
giving “an account of the leading features of second Manassas” as 
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connected “with himself and his command,” he ‘should make 
‘erroneous and unreasonable statements—such statements as the 
truth of history, and justice to participating commands, renders it 
necessary to be corrected and exposed. 

In my previous article, therefore, I cannot mislead the readers 
of the Historical Society Papers (as suggested by General Longstreet), 
_for I make a direct issue with him as to the correctness of his statements, 
I show that he not only did great injustice to General Jackson, 
‘but to a gallant artillery battalion immediately to his left and be- 
tween himself and the assaulting enemy; that it was preposterous 
for his two batteries, only engaged a short time and under less 
favorable circumstances, to have done the magical work claimed 
for them. . 

To any unprejudiced reader, in the quotations given in my 
former article from General Longstreet’s pen, he clearly lays claim 
to the entire credit of the victory at second Manassas, to the detri- 
ment of General R. E. Lee, Jackson or any command on the field. 

The Gettysburg article and his official report are not the only 
‘two instances on record where he makes the claim of routing the 
Federals with his artillery. In a letter in the Atlantic Monthly of 
September to General F. J. Lippett, of the Federal army, dated 
July 30th, 1870, is the following: “His forces massed against Jack- 
son, you will readily perceive that a slight advance of my batteries 
gave me an enfilade fire upon his masses that no troops could live 
under, and this with but little exposure to me. Of course I seized 
the opportunity—my batteries broke the masses in about five minutes, 
that appeared about a moment before as formidable and tesistless 

-ag an avalanche. My command being fully prepared for the emer- 
gency, was sprung to the charge as the Federal masses melted 
away.” Here the claim is again made. Had Colonel Lee’s artillery 
and Jacksdn’s infantry only been included, the above is substantially cor- 
rect, except as to the five minutes, which conflicts with his Gettys- 
burg article and his official report also. 

Colonel Lee’s battalion, however, from Longstreet’s account, is 
supposed to have remained idle and not fired a gun during the 
battle in the evening. It was a battalion of reserve artillery, not 
attached permanently to Longstreet’s corps. Could this have had 
anything to do with the matter? Would the same omission have 
‘occurred had Colonel Walton kept Longstreet’s artillery in the 
‘same position it occupied on the 29th? > 
The fact is, General Longstreet has made a great mistake in his 
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report and his writings, which, after being pointed out to him, he 
evades. He can’t get around the fact of Lee’s battalion of artillery being 
between himself and Jackson, and the position and space they occupied 
was just the one for artilery to have done the good service he claimed for 
his two batteries. There is no doubt of the fact that the artillery, 
playing on the Federal column had a great deal to do with its 
signal repulse; and before General Longstreet’s version of the bat- 
tle can pass into history, he must establish the fact that Colonel 
Lee’s battalion took no part in the action, and in considering the 
ground over which the Federals moved, he must overcome the dis- 
tance made necessary by Colonel Lee’s command between himself 
and the enemy. 

My position between General Longstreet and General Jackson 
necessarily placed me nearer the enemy than General Longstreet’s 
position, and gave me a full view of the battle. The Federal 
assault was beautiful and gallant in the extreme. The first two 
lines of battle leaving the woods opposite the left of my position, 
and in front of Jackson, swept across an open field of fourteen 
hundred yards immediately to my left and front, under the con- 
centrated fire of Jackson’s infantry in their immediate front, posted 
behind a railroad embankment, and the rapid fire of my four bat- 
teries at close range. These two lines never faltered; they went 
across and lodged on the embankment; nothing could stop them. 
The supporting lines twice moved out of the woods, and advanced a 
considerable distance into the open field, passing over theirdead com- 
rades; but the deadly fire of the artillery upon them, to use Long- 
street’s language, was such “that no troops could live under it,” 
and they had toretire. When they were driven back the two front 
lines at the embankment had to retrace their bloody steps, pursued 
by Jackson’s infantry, and under the crushing fire of our artillery 
Longstreet’s two batteries no doubt played on the reserves, but 
they never fired a shot at the front lines, and they did as good 
service as any artillery could do-at their distance, for there was no. 
better artillery in the army than in Longstreet’s corps. It is a 
slander on those gallant Federal troops, who lost over one-third: 
of their number, to say that General Longstreet’s two distant batte-. 
ries routed them, and it should not pass into history as a fact. 

This Federal assault, too, was repulsed, and Jackson’s infantry was: 
pursuing and did follow the enemy into the woods before Longstreet’s. 
troops moved in their magnificent advance. This I am certain of, 
for I was about moving my artillery forward, yet hesitated to do 


e 
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‘so, as it would have exposed my right flank. But just at that 
moment Longstreet moved, and one of General Jackson’s batte- 
ries, which had reported to me, was moved to the front, as it was 
found that my guns had but a few rounds left, so rapid and con- 
tinuous had been their firing during the half hour that the assault 
lasted. 





The Gettysburg Campaign—Official Reports. 


We have now secured the remainder of the Confederate reports 
of the Gettysburg campaign, and propose to publish from time to 
time the division and brigade reports which we have not yet pub- 
lished, so that our Papers may contain the full official history of 
‘the Confederate operations in that great campaign. 


Report of General Edward Johnson. 


HEADQUARTERS JOHNSON’S DIVISION, 
September 30th, 1863. 


Major—I have the honor to submit the following report of the 
‘operations of my division from June 15th to July 31st, 1863, em- 
bracing the campaign in Pennsylvania and battle of Gettysburg. 

My division comprised the “Stonewall” brigade, Brigadier-Gen- 
J. A. Walker, consisting of the Second, Fourth, Fifth, Twenty- 
seventh and Thirty-third Virginia regiments, commanded respec- 
tively by Colonel Nadenbousch, Major Terry, Colonel Funk, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Shriver and Captain Golliday; J. M. Jones’ brigade, 
consisting of the Twenty-first, Twenty-fifth, Forty-second, Forty- 
fourth, Forty-eighth and Fiftieth Virginia regiments, commanded 
respectively by Captain W. P. Moseley, Colonel Higginbotham, 
Captain Richardson, Captain Buckner, Lieutenant-Colonel Dungan 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Salyer; George H. Steuart’s brigade, con- 
sisting of Tenth, Twenty-third and Thirty-seventh Virginia regi- 
ments, First Maryland battalion and First and Third North Caro- 
lina regiments, commanded respectively by Colonel Warren, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Walton, Major Wood, Lieutenant-Colonel Brown, 
‘Major Parsley and Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert; Nicholls’ brigade, 
Colonel J. M. Williams commanding, consisting of First, Second, 
Tenth, Fourteenth and Fifteenth Louisiana regiments, commanded 
respectively by Lieutenant-Colonel Nolan, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Burke, Major Powell, Lieutenant-Colonel Zable and Major Brady, 
‘with Andrews’ battalion of artillery, Major Latimer commanding, 
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consisting of Raines’, Dement’s, Brown’s and Carpenter’s batteries. 

On June 16th my division left camp at Stephenson’s and marched 
to Shepherdstown, where Jones’ brigade was temporarily detached, 
with orders to destroy a number of canal boats and a quantity of 
grain and flour stored at different points, and cut the canal (Chesa- 
peake and Ohio canal). 

A report of his operations and the disposition made of his cap- 

tures has been forwarded. 

‘ June 18th we crossed the Potomac at Boteler’s ford and en- 
camped upon the battle-ground of Sharpsburg; thence marched 
via Hagerstown and Chambersburg to within three miles of Car- 
lisle. From Greencastle, Steuart’s brigade was ordered to McCon- 
nellsburg to collect horses, cattle and other supplies which the 
army needed. 

The brigade having accomplished its mission to my satisfaction 
rejoined the division at our camp near Carlisle. 

On the 29th June, in obedience to orders, I countermarched my 
division to Greenville, thence eastwardly by way of Scotland to 
Gettysburg—not arriving in time, however, to participate in the 
action of the Ist instant. 

The last day’s march was twenty-five miles, rendered the more. 
fatiguing because of obstruction caused by wagons of Longstreet’s 
corps. 

Late on the night of July 1st I moved along the G. & Y. rail- 
road to the northeast of the town and formed line of battle in a 
ravine in an open field—Nicholls’ brigade on the right, next Jones’, 
Steuart’s and Walker’s on the left; pickets were thrown well to 
the front, and the troops slept on their arms. 

Early next morning skirmishers from Walker’s and Jones’ bri- 
gades were advanced for the purpose of feeling the enemy, and de- 
sultory firing was maintained with their skirmishers until 4 P. M., 
at which hour I ordered Major Latimer to open fire with all of his 
pieces from the only eligible hill within range, Jones’ brigade being 
properly disposed as a support. 

The hill was directly in front of the wooded mountain and a 
little to the left of the Cemetery hills, consequently exposed to the 
concentrated fire from both, and also to an enfilade fire from a bat- 
tery near the Baltimore road. The unequal contest was maintained 
for two hours, with considerable damage to the enemy, as will 
appear from the accompanying report of Lieutenant-Colonel An- 
drews. 

Major Latimer having reported to me that the exhausted condi- 
tion of his horses and men, together with the terr?ble fire of the 
enemy’s artillery, rendered his position untenable, he was ordered 
to cease firing and withdraw all of his pieces except four, which 
were left in position to cover the advance of my infantry. 

In obedience to an order from the Lieutenant-General command- 
ing, I then advanced my infantry to the assault of the enemy’s 

. strong position—a rugged and rocky mountain, heavily timbered 
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and difficult of ascent; a natural fortification, rendered more for- 
midable by deep entrenchments and thick abatis—Jones’ brigade 
in advance, followed by Nicholls’ and Steuart’s. General Walker 
was directed to follow, but reporting to me that the enemy were 
advancing upon him from their right, he was ordered to repulse 
them and follow on as soon as possible. 

The opposing force was larger and the time consumed longer 
than was anticipated, in consequence of which General Walker did 
not arrive in time to participate in the assault that night. 

By the time my other brigades had crossed Rock creek and 
reached the base of the mountain, it was dark. 

His skirmishers were driven in and the attack made with great 
vigor and spirit. It was as successful as could have been expected, 
considering the superiority of the enemy’s force and position. 
Steuart’s brigade, on the left, carried a line of breastworks which 
ran perpendicularly to the enemy’s main line, captured a number 
of prisoners and a stand of colors, and the whole line advanced to 
within short range, and kept up a heavy fire until late in the night. 
Brigadier-General' Jones and Colonel Higginbotham, Twenty-fifth 
Virginia, were wounded in this assault, and the command of Jones’ 
brigade devolved upon Lieutenant-Colonel Dungan. 

Early next morning, the “Stonewall” brigade was ordered to 
the support of the others, and the assault was renewed with great 
Cetermination. 

Shortly after, the enemy moved forward to recapture the line of 
breastworks which had been taken the night previous, but was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. Daniel’s and Rodes’ brigade (Colonel 
O’Neal commanding) of Rodes’ division having reported to me, 
two other assualts were made; both failed—the enemy were too 
securely entrenched and in too great number to be dislodged.by 
the force at my command. 

In the meantime, a demonstration in force was made upon my 
left and rear. The Second Virginia regiment, Stonewall brigade and 
Smith’s brigade of Early’s division were disposed to meet and 
check it, which was accomplished to my entire satisfaction. 

No further assualt was made; all had been done that it was pos- 
sible todo. Iheld my original position until ten o'clock of the 
night of the ‘3d, when, in accordance with orders, I withdrew to 
the hill north and west of Gettysburg, where we remained until 
the following day in the hope that the enemy would give us battle 
or ground of our own selection. 

My loss in this terrible battle was heavy, including some of the 
most valuable officers of the command. Major J. W. Latimer of 
Andrews’ battalion, “the boy major,” whose chivalrous bearing on so 
many fields had won for him a reputation to be envied by his 
seniors,—received asevere wound on the evening of the 2d, from the 
effects of which he has since died. Major B. W. Leigh, my Chief 
of Staff, whose concientious discharge of duty, superior attain- 
ments and noble bearing made him invaluable to me, was killed 
within a short distance of the enemy’s line. Major H. K. Douglas, 
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Assistant Adjutant-General, was severely wounded while jin the 
discharge of his duties, and is still a prisoner. 

My orderly, W. H. Webb, remained with me after being severely 
wounded. His conduct entitles him to a commission. 

Fewer wounded from my division were left in the hands of the 
enemy than from anv other division of the army, for which I am 
indebted to the active exertion of ‘Chief-Surgeon R. T. Coleman. 
Mr. E. J. Martin, my volunteer Aid-de-Camp, rendered valuable 
service by his prompt transmission of orders; and Major E. L. Moore 
faithfully performed his duties as Assistant Inspector-General. 

The troops are much indebted to Major T. E. Ballard and G. H. 
Kyle, of the Commissary Department, for supplies during the try- 
ing period covered by this report; cattle and flour were frequently 
procured within the enemy’s lines. , 

All of the officers and men of the division who came under my 
observation during their three days’ exposure to the enemy’s in- 
cessant fire of musketry and artillery from the front and artillery 
from the left and rear, behaved as brave men. For particular in- 
stances of gallantry, I have the honor to refer you to the reponts of 
brigade and regimental commanders herewith transmitted. I take 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the gallantry of Brigadier-General 
Daniel and Colonel O’Neal, and to Brigadier-General Smith and 
their brigades while under my command. 

We marched on the 5th across the mountain by Waynesboro’ 
towards Hagerstown, and remained for a few days within three 
miles of the latter place. 

Thence the division moved two and a half miles from Hagers- 
town and formed line of battle on both sides of and perpendicular 
to the Hagerstown and Williamsport pike. 

On the night of the 13th, I recrossed the Potomac one mile above 
Williamsport, and continued the march next day to within four 
miles of Martinsburg, thence to Darksville on the 15th, where we 
remained until ordered to return to Martinsburg to destroy the 
Baltimore and Ohio railroad and repel an advance of the enemy. 

This done the division, by steady marches, recrossed the Blue 
Ridge at Front Royal and went into camp near Orange Courthouse 
about the lst of August. The casualties in my division during the 
operations around Gettysburg were— 


Killed, - - - 219 
Wounded, - - - 1,229 
Missing, : - - 375 


Total, - - 1,823 
I am, Major, with great respect, your obedicnt servant, 
Epwarp Jcunson, Major-General. 
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Report of Major-General H. Heth. 


HEADQUARTERS HETH’s DIVISION, 
Camp near Orange Courthouse, September 13, 1863. 


Captain—I have the honor to report the operations of my divi- 
sion from the 29th June until the Ist of July, including the part 
it took in the battle of Gettysburg—first day—July 1st, 1863. 

The division reached Cashtown, Pennsylvania, on the 29th of 
June. Cashtown is situated at the base of the South Mountain, 
on the direct road from Chambersburg via Fayetteville to Gettys- 
burg, and nine miles from the latter place. 

. On the morning of the 30th of June, I ordered Brigadier-General 
Pettigrew to take his brigade to Gettysburg, search the town for 
army supplies, shoes especially, and return the same day. On 
reaching the suburbs of Gettysburg, General Pettigrew found a 
large force of cavalry near the town, supported by an infantry 
force. Under these circumstances he did not deem it advisable to 
enter the town, and returned, as directed, to Cashtown. The re- 
sult of General Pettigrew’s observations was reported to Lieutenant- 
General Hill, who reached Cashtown on the evening of the 30th. 

On the 1st of July, my division, accompanied by Pegram’s bat- 
talion of artillery, was ordered to move at 5 o’clock A. M. in the 
direction of Gettysburg. On nearing Gettysburg it was evident 
that the enemy was in the vicinity of the town in some force. It 
may not be improper to remark that at this time—9 o’clock on the 
morning of the 1st of July—I was ignorant what force was at or 
near Gettysburg, and supposed it consisted of cavalry, most prob- 
ably supported by a brigade or two of infantry. 

On reaching the summit of the second ridge of hills west of 
Gettysburg, it became evident that there was cavalry, infantry and 
artillery in and around the town. A few “shot” from Pegram’s 
battalion (Marye’s battery) scattered the cavalry videttes. One of 
the first shells fired by Pegram mortally wounded Major-General 
Reynolds, then in command of the force at Gettysburg. 

My division, now within a mile of Gettysburg, was disposed as 
follows: Archer’s brigade in line of battle on the right of the turn- 

ike; Davis’ brigade on the left of the same road, also in line of 
attle; Pettigrew’s brigade and Heth’s old brigade, Colonel Brock- 
enbrough commanding, were held in reserve. 

Archer and Davis were now directed to advance, the object being 
to feel the enemy; to make a forced reconnoissance, and determine 
in what force the enemy were, whether or not he was massing his 
forces on Gettysburg. Heavy columns of the enemy were soon en- 
countered. Davis on the left advanced, driving the enemy before 
him and ea | his batteries. General Davis was unable to 
hold the position he had gained; the enemy concentrated on his 
front and flanks an uretliing force. The brigade maintained 
its position until every field officer save two were shot down, and 
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its ranks terribly thinned. Among the officers of his brigade, es- 
pecially mentioned by General Davis as displaying conspicuous 
gallantry on this occasion, are noticed Colonel Stone, commanding 
Second Mississippi regiment; Colonel Connally, commanding Fifty- 
fifth North Carolina regiment; Major Belo, Fifty-fifth North Caro- 
lina regiment; Lieutenant-Colonel Moseley and Major Feeny, Forty~ 
second Mississippi regiment, severely wounded while aoilendiy 
leading their regiments to the charge. Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, 
of the Fifty-fifth North Carolina regiment, was at the same time 
killed, as also was the gallant Lieutenant Roberts, of the Second 
Mississippi regiment, who, with a detachment of the Second and 
Forty-second Mississippi regiments, after a hand to hand conflict 
with the enemy, succeeded in capturing the colors of a Pennsyl- 
vania regiment. 

The good conduct of this brigade on this occasion merits my 
‘special commendation. 

On the right of the road Areher encountered heavy masses in 
his front, and his gallant little brigade, after being almost sur- 
rounded by overwhelming forces in front and on both flanks, was 
forced back. 

The service lost at this time that most gallant and meritorious 
-officer, Brigadier-General Archer, who fell into the enemy’s hands, 
together with some sixty or seventy of his men. 

The enemy had now been felt and found to be in a heavy force 
in and around Gettysburg. The division was now formed in line 
+ ema on the right of the road, the several brigades posted as 
follows: 

Archer’s brigade (Colonel B. D. Fry, Thirteenth Alabama regi- 
ment, commanding) on the right, Pettigrew in the centre and 
Brockenbrough on the left. Davis’ brigade was kept on the left of 
the road, that it might collect its stragglers, and from its shattered 
condition it was not deemed advisable to bring it into action again 
on that day. After resting in line of battle for one hour or more, 
orders were received to attack the enemy in my front, with the 
notification that General Pender’s division would support me. 

The division had not advanced more than a hundred yards be- 
fore it became hotly engaged. The enemy was steadily driven 
before it at all points, exce pt on the left, where Brockenbrough was 
held in check for a short time, but finally succeeded in driving the 
enemy before him in confusion. 

Brockenbrough’s brigade behaved with its usual gallantry, cap- 
turing two stands of colors and a number of prisoners. 

The officer who made the report of the part taken by Brocken- 
‘brough’s brigade in this day’s fight, has ommitted to mention the 
names of the officers and soldiers who distinguished themselves 
‘on this occasion. 

Pettigrew’s brigade encountered the enemy in heavy force and 
broke through his first, second and third lines. 

The Eleventh North Carolina regiment, Colonel Leventhorpe 
commanding, and the Twenty-sixth North Carolina regiment, Col- 
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onel Burgwyn commanding, displayed conspicuous gallantry, of 
which I was an eye-witness. The Twenty-sixth North Carolina 
regiment, of its whole number, lost in this action more than half, 
in killed and wounded, among whom were Colonel Burgwyn killed, 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Lane severely wounded. Colonel Leven- 
thrope, of the Eleventh North Carolina regiment, was wounded 
and Colonel Ross killed. 

The Fifty-second and Forty-seventh North Carolina regiments, 
on the right of the centre, were subjected to a heavy artillery fire, 
but suffered much less than the Eleventh and Twenty-sixth North 
Carolina regiments. These regiments behaved to my entire satis- 
faction. 

Pettigrew’s brigade, under the leadership of that gallant officer 
and accomplished scholar, Brigadier-General J. Johnston Pettigrew 
(now lost to his country), fought as well and displayed as heroie 
courage as it was ever my fortune to witness on a battle-field. 

The number of its own gallant dead and wounded, as well as the 
larger number of the enemy’s dead and wounded left on the field 
over which it fought, attests better than any commendation of 
mine the gallant part it played on the Ist of July. In one instance, 
when the Twenty-sixth North Carolina regiment encountered the 
second line of the enemy, his dead marked his line of battle with 
the accuracy of a line at dress parade. 

Archer’s brigade on the right, Colonel D. B. Fry commanding, 
after advancing a short distance, discovered a large body of eavalry 
on its right flank. - 

Colonel Fry judiciously changed his front, thus protecting the 
right flank of the division during the engagement. This brigade 
(Archer’s), the heroes of Chancellorsville, fully maintained its hard 
won and well-deserved reputation. The officer making the report 
of the part it played in the first and second charges, has failed to 

Semel set any officer or soldier who displayed particular gal- 
antry, which accounts for no one being named from this gallant 
little brigade. 

After breaking through the first and second lines of the enemy, 
and several of the regiments being out of ammunition, General 
Pender’s division relieved my own, and continued the pursuit be- 
yond the town of Gettysburg. 

At the same time that it would afford me much gratification, I 
would be doing but justice to the several batteries of Pegram’s bat- 
talion, in mentioning the assistance they rendered during this 
battle; but I have been unable to find out the names of the com- 
manders of those batteries stationed at the points where important 
service was rendered—all reports of artillery officers being made 
through their chief. My thanks are particularly due to Major 
Pegram for his ready co-operation. He displayed his usual cool- 
pess, good judgment and gallantry. 

My thanks are also due to my personal staff—Major Finney, 
Assistant Adjutant-General; Major Harrison, Adjutant and Inspec- 
tor-General; Lieutenants Selden and Heth, my Aids-de-Camp, and 
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Acting Engineer-Officer William O. Slade—for their valuable ser- 


vices in conveying orders and superintending their execution. 

I take this occasion to mention the energy displayed by my 
Chief Quartermaster, Major A. W. Vick, and his assistants, in col- 
Jecting transportation for the division when in Pennsylvania, the 
division having a limited supply when it crossed the Potomac; 
also to Major Hungerford, Chief Commissary of Subsistence, and 
his assistants for their activity in procuring supplies. 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


H. Hern, Major-General. 
Captain W. N. STARKE, A. A.-General Third Corps, A. N. V. 





Stonewall Jackson—The Story of his being an Astrologer Refuted—~ 
An Eye-witness Describes how he was Wounded. 


By General J. A. EARLY. 


There are but few incidents of the late war which have given 
rise to more conflicting accounts than the unfortunate occurrence 
which deprived the Army of Northern Virginia of its greatest 
corps commander. A number of such accounts have appeared in 
print, in books as well as in a more fleeting form, and no two of 
them agree as to the circumstances attending the wounding of 
General Jackson. 

A book entitled Keel and Saddle, and written by General Revere, 
who served in the Army of the Potomac under Hooker, appeared 
several years since, in which is contained a very remarkable story 
about General Jackson, in connection with the subject of astrology 
and his being wounded at Chancellorsville. In this book, General 
Revere, who seems to have belonged at one time to the United 
States navy, gives his adventures by sea and land in a variety of 
characters. Having described his participation in some military 
operations in the State of Michoacan in Mexico, in the latter part 
of February, 1852, he says: “The spring of 1852 was now at hand, 
and the time propitious for a change to a more northern climate, 
which for various reasons I was desirous of making.” He then 
tells of his preparations for leaving Mexico, and his departure; and 
continues as follows: “Arriving in due time at New Orleans, I 
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was soon on my way up the Mississippi, and entered the ‘belle 
riviere.’ Among my fellow passengers on the steamer was Lieu- 
tenant Thomas J. Jackson, of the United States army, who seemed 
at first a remarkably quiet, reserved, although very intelligent 
officer, and with whom I soon became acquainted; for there is: 
everywhere a sort of cameraderie among officers of the two services 
which attracts them to each other in a crowd of strangers. For 
several days the inland voyage continued, and our nights were 
partly spent upon the hurricane deck of the steamer, engaged in 
conversation. One of these conversations was so peculiar that it 
fixed itself in my memory, and subsequent events proved it worthy 
of record, although, I confess, I hesitate to put in writing anything 
which seems to border so nearly on the marvellous.” 

He then proceeds to give the conversation held with Lieutenant 
Jackson, which was upon the subject of astrology, to which Jackson 
led the way. The latter is made to converse in a very different 
manner, as to his language, expression and thoughts, from that for 
which General Jackson was noted among his acquaintances, and 
he is made to indicate very clearly some belief in astrology as a 
science. General Revere then proceeds: 


“Before we parted at Pittsburg, a day or two after this conver- 
sation, I had given Jackson the necessary data for calculating a 
horoscope; and in a few months I received from him a letter, which 
I preserved, inclosing a scheme of my nativity.” 


According to the scheme of nativity furnished by Jackson, it ap- 
peared that his and Revere’s “destinies seemed to run in parallel 
lines,” and they were to be exposed to a common danger “during 
the first days of May, 1863,” and it is stated that Jackson said in 
his letter: “It is clear to me that we shall both be exposed toa 
common danger at the time indicated.” 

This story is followed by another in reference to the battle of 
Chancellorsville in these words: 


“At the battle above named, I was an involuntary witness of an 
event which had an important bearing on the issue of the war, and 
which has been the subject of prolonged controversy. I refer to 
the death of Stonewall Jackson. The circumstances under which 
I acquired the right to give testimony in the matter were somewhat 
remarkable, and [ here give a full statement of them. The left of 
my brigade line lay near the Plank road at Chancellorsville, and, 
after night had fallen, I rode forward, according to my invariable 
habit, to inspect my picket line. The moon had risen and par- 
tially illuminated the woods. I began my inspection on the right 
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of the picket line, progressing gradually to the left, where I stopped 
to rectify the post of a sentinel not far from the Plank road. While 
thus engaged I heard the sound of hoofs from the direction of the 
enemy’s line, and paused to listen. Soon a cavalcade appeared 
approaching us. The foremost horseman detached himself from 
the main body, which halted not far from us, and riding cautiously 
nearer, seemed to try to pierce the gloom. He was so close to us 
that the soldier nearest me levelled his rifle for a shot at him; but 
I forbade him, as I did not wish to have our position revealed, and 
it would have been useless to kill the man, whom I judged to be a 
staff officer making a reconnoissance. Having completed his ob- 
servations, this person rejoined the group in-his rear and all re- 
turned in a gallop. The clatter of hoofs soon ceased to be audible, 
and the silence of the night was unbroken save by the melancholy 
cries of the whippowil, which were heard in one continuous wail 
like spirit voices, when the horizon. was lighted up by a sudden 
flash in the direction of the enemy, succeeded by the well-known 
rattle of a volley of musketry from at least a battalion., A second 
volley quickly followed the first, and I heard cries in the same 
direction. Fearing that some of our troops might be in that 
locality, and that there was danger of our firing upon friends, I 
left my orderly and rode toward the Confederate line. A riderless 
horse dashed past me toward our lines, and I reined up in presence 
of a group of several persons gathered around a man lying upon 


the ground apparently badly wounded. I saw at once that these 
were Confederate officers, and visions of the Libby began to flit 
through my mind; but reflecting that I was well armed and 
mounted, and that I had on the —< of a private soldier, such 


as was worn by both parties, 1 sat still, regarding the group in 
silence, but prepared to use either my spurs or my sabre as occasion 
might demand. The silence was broken by one of the Confede- 
rates, who appeared to regard me with astonishment; then speak- 
ing in a tone of authority, he ordered me ‘to ride up there and see 
what troops those were,’ indicating the Rebel position. I instantly 
made a gesture of assent, and rode slowly in the direction indi- 
cated until out of sight of the group, then made a circuit round it 
and returned within my own line. Just as I had answered the 
challenge of our picket, the section of our artillery on the Plank 
road began firing, and I could plainly hear the grape crashing 
through the trees near the spot occupied by the group of Confede- 
rate officers.” 

Then follows a statement that about a fortnight after this occur- 
rence, a Richmond paper was seen by the writer, detailing the cir- 
cumstances of the death of Stonewall Jackson, and containing the 
statement about the person on horseback, substantially as it is 
given in the extract from a Richmond paper of 1865, referred to in 
the letter of Captain Wilbourn, given hereafter. This convinced 
General Revere, as he says, that the wounded man seen by him 
was Stonewall Jackson, and he concludes the story thus: 
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“Jackson's death happened in strange coincidence with his horo- 
scopic prediction made years before; but the coincidence was, I 
believe, merely fortuitous, and I mention it here only to show what ‘ 
mysterious ‘givings-out’ we sometimes experience in life.” 

If the story as given by General Revere is true, and it was really 
he who became so famous as Stonewall Jackson with whom the 
conversation on astrology was had on the steamer on the trip up 
the Mississippi and Ohio in 1852, the fulfillment of the remarkable 
“horoscopic prediction” was something more than a “merely for- 
tuitous coincidence,” and it would undoubtedly go very far towards 
establishing the. genuineness of what is generally regarded as an 
exploded science. It would also serve to show that opinions were 
entertained by General Jackson which were very much at war with 
the sterling piety and practical faith for which he was noted, and 
that, too, after he had united himself with the Presbyterian Church, 
In this aspect of it the story is hardly worth noticing, as it can re- 
ceive no credence from those who knew General Jackson; but as 
General Revere has given his testimony in regard to the manner 
in which General Jackson received his wound, the occasion is taken 
to place in an authentic form the true narrative of that sad occur- 
rence, which is now given in the language of the witness who rode by 
the side of the General at the time, and who of all others is best able 
togivean entirely reliable account. Ingiving this it has been thought 
proper to make some allusion to the story in regard to astrology, as it 
has gone the rounds of the papers, and hence the letter of General 
Francis H. Smith is given with that of General Jackson accepting 
the professorship at the Virginia Military Institute. Those letters, 
and one from Captain R. E. Wilbourn, who was chief signal-officer 
for Jackson’s corps, and was by his side when he was wounded, 


are as follows: 
VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, March 5, 1873. 
General J. A. EARLY, Lynchburg, Va.: : 

Dear General—I have duly received your valued favor of the 
24th ultimo. 4 

It gives me great pleasure to supply you with the information 
you seek in regard to General Jackson. For this purpose I send 
you herewith a certified copy of General Jackson’s letter of ac- 
ceptance of the Professorship of Natural and Experimental Phil- 
osophy and Artillery Tactics in the Virginia Military Institute, 
dated April 22d, 1851. 

General Jackson reported for duty in July, 1851, and entered 
upon his professorial duties on the Ist of September, 1851. His 
resignation as Lieutenant and Brevet-Major of Artillery in the 
United States army took effect March, 1852 [February 29th]. 
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I do not think he ever went South during his connection with 
this Institution, except at the time of his marriage to Miss Mor- 
rison,* and then did not go beyond Charlotte, North Carolina. 

His professorship was held by him without any interruption 
until the commencement of the war in April, 1861. Then he was 
furloughed by the Board of Visitors as long as his services might 
be required in the army, with the understanding, at his own re- 
quest, that he would resume his duties at the Institute at the close 
of hostilities. ; 

His summer vacations were usually spent in visiting his friends 
in West Virginia or at the Virginia springs. On one or two occasions 
he visited a “water cure” establishment in Vermont. In the sum- 
mer of 1856 he went to Europe, his furlough having been extended 
by the Board of Visitors to the 1st of October. I am very sure he 
was not in New Orleans between July, 1851, and April, 1861. 

I never heard General Jackson allude to astrology, nor have I 
been able to find any one among his former associates who had. 
I have had many conversations with him on religious subjects. 
His views of divine truth were as simple as a child’s, and his life 
was that of an earnest Christian man, taking the word of God as 
his guide, and unhesitatingly accepting all therein revealed. 

He was proverbial for extreme reticence, and this was observa- 
ble in his conversations with his his most intimate friends. 

I remain very truly, 
Francis H. Samira. 


FortT MEADE, FLORIDA, April 22, 1851. 


Colonel—Your letter of the 28th ultimo, informing me that I 
have been elected Professor of Natural and Experimental Philoso- 

hy and Artillery Tactics in the Virginia Military Institute, has 
been received. 

The high honor conferred by the Board of Visitors in selecting 
a unanimously to fill such a professorship, gratified me exceed- 
ingly. 

I hope to be able to meet the Board on the 25th of June next, 
but fear that circumstances over which I have no control will pre- 
vent my doing so before that time. For your kindness in endeavor- 
ing to procure me a leave of absence for six months, as well as for 
the interest you have otherwise manifested in my behalf, I feel 
under strong and lasting obligations. 

Should I desire a furlough of more than one month, commen- 
— on the Ist July next, it would be for the purpose of visiting 

urope. 

I regret that recent illness has prevented my giving you an 
earlier answer. 





*July 15th, 1857.—Dabney’s Life of Jackson, 
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Any communication which you may have to make previous to. 
the Ist of June, please direct to this place. 
I am, Colonel, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


T. J. JACKSON. 


To Colonel FRANCIS SmitH, Supt. Va. M. Institute, 
Lexington, Rockbrige County, Virginia. 


A true copy from the original. 
Francis H. Suiru, Supt. V. M. I. 


TORRANCE, MISSISSIPPI, February 19, 1873. 


My Dear General—I will now endeavor to comply with your 
request (contained in your favor of the 12th instant), to give you 
the facts relating to the wounding of General T. J. Jackson. 

As the details of the battle are familiar to you, I will begin with 
General Jackson’s movements after the battle was over and all 
seemed quiet—the enemy having disappeared from our immediate 
front, and all firing having consequently ceased. General Jackson 
took advantage of this lull in the storm to relieve Rodes’ troops, 
who had been fighting, steadily advancing and making repeated 
charges from the time the fight began, and hence ordered General 
Hill to the front to relieve Rodes with his fresh troops—directing 
the change to be made as quickly as possible.* We were now 
within about half a mile of the open fields near Chancellorsville, 
where the enemy was supposed to be strongly entrenched. While 
this change was being made, General Jackson manifested great im- 
patience to get Hill’s troops into line and ready to move as promply 
as possible; and to this end, sent every member of his staff with 
orders to General Hill and other general officers to hurry up the 
movement. From the orders sent to General Stuart, it was evident. 
that his intention was to storm the enemy’s works at Chancellors- 
ville as soon as the lines-were formed and before the enemy had 
recovered from the shock and confusion of the previous fighting, 
and to place the left of his army between Hooker and the river. 
While the orders were being issued, General Jackson sat on his 
horse just in front of the line, on the pike. From this point he 
sent me with an order to General Hill. I galloped back and met 
General Hill in about fifty yards, riding along the pike towards 
General Jackson. I turned and rode with him to his line, and he 
stopped a few feet in front of it. I rode immediately on to Gene- 
ral Jackson, who was then in sight-and only a few paces in front 
of General Hill, just in the position where I letthim. AsI reached 
him he sent off the only staff officer present to General Hill, with 


* kodes’ division occupied the front line in the advance, while the division commanded by 
Brigadier-General Colston followed in a second line, with A: P. Hill’s division in the rear of 
the whole. In assailing the enemy, Rodes’ and Colston’s divisions mingled together, and 
hence it became necessary to call up the third line when fresh troops were required.—_J.A. E 
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orders to move forward as soon as possible, and he rode slowly 
along the pike towards the enemy. I rode at his left side, two of 
my signal-men being just behind us, followed by couriers, etc. 
General Jackson thought, while awaiting General Hill’s movements, 
he would ride to the front as far as the skirmish line or pickets, 
and ascertain what could be seen or heard of the enemy and his 
movements, supposing there was certainly a line of skirmishers in 
front, as his orders were always very imperative to keep a skirmish 
line in front of the line of battle. When we had ridden only a few 
rods, and had reached a point nearly opposite an old dismantled 
house in the woods near the road to our right, and while I was 
* giving him General Hill’s reply to the order I had just returned 
from celivering a few moments before, to our great surprise our 
little party was fired upon by about a battalion, or perhaps less, of 
our troops, a little to our right and to the right of the pike—the 
balls passing diagonally across the pike, and being: apparently 
, aimed at us. There seemed to be first one musket discharged, 
which was followed almost instantly by a volley. The single mus- 
ket may have been discharged accidentally, but seems to have been 
taken by the troops as a signal to announce the approach of the 
enemy. I hardly think the troops saw us, though they could hear 
the sound of our horses’ feet on the pike, and probably fired at 
random in the supposed direction of the enemy. However, the 
origin of this firing is mere conjecture, but the fact is that it came as 
hg stated, and many of the escort and their horses were shot 
own. 

At this firing our horses wheeled suddenly to the left, and Gen- 
eral Jackson (at whose side I kept), followéd by the few who were 
not dismounted by this first fire, galloped into the woods to get out 
of range of the bullets, and approached our line a little obliquely ; 
but we had not gone over twenty paces from the edge of the pike, 
in the thicket, ere the brigade just to the left of the pike (to our 
right as we approached from the direction of the enemy), drawn 
up within thirty yards of us, fired a volley also, kneeling on the 
right knee (as shown by the flash of their muskets) as though pre- 
pared to guard against cavalry. By this fire General Jackson was 
wounded. These troops evidently mistook us for a party of the 
enemy’s cavalry. We could distinctly hear General Hill calling at. 
the top of his voice to his troops to cease firing. He knew we had 
just passed in front of him, as did the troops immediately in the 
pike, and I don’t think that they fired. 

From this point you can adopt the parts which I have marked 
and included in brackets in the enclosed account, taken from a 
Richmond paper. All that I have so marked is correct. The ac- 
count to that extent is nearly literally as I furnished it to J. EK, 
Cooke, by whom it was evidently written. It was sent to me from 
Richmond, cut from a paper, by Cooke I suppose, or possibly by 
some friend of mine there. By my sending this you get a correct. 
account, and it saves my writing so much over again. The account 
as marked is mine, with the language slightly changed; the rest 
was furnished by Lieutenant Smith and Major Leigh. 
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Extracts from the Printed Narrative Marked and Endorsed by Captain 
Wilbourn, as on his Authority. 


By this fire Jackson was wounded in three places. He receivéd 
‘one ball in his left arm, two inches below the shoulder joint, shat- 
tering the bone and severing the chief artery; a second passed 
through the same arm between the elbow and wrist, making its exit 
through the palm of the hand; and a third ball entered the palm 
‘of his right hand, about the middle, and passing through broke 
two of the bones. At the moment when he was struck he was 
holding his rein in his left hand, and his right was raised either in 
‘the singular gesture habitual to him at times of excitement, or to 
protect his face from the boughs of the trees. His left kand imme- 
diately dropped at his side, and his horse, no longer controlled by 
ithe rein, and frightened at the firing, wheeled suddenly and ran 
from the fire in the direction of the Federal lines. Jackson’s help- 
less condition now exposed him to a distressing accident His 
horse ran violently between two trees, from one of which a hori- 
‘zontal bough extended, at about the height of his head, to the 
other; and as he passed between the trees, this bough struck him 
in the face, tore off his cap, and threw him violently back on his 
horse. The blow was so violent as nearly to unseat him, but it did 
mot do so, and rising erect again, he caught the bridle with the 
‘broken and bleeding fingers of hisright hand and succeeded in turn- 
ing his horse back into the turnpike. Here Captain Wilbourn, of 
his staff, succeeded in catching the reins and checking the animal, 
who was almost frantic from terror, at the moment when, from loss 
‘of blood and exhaustion, Jackson was about to fall from the saddle. 

The scene at this time was gloomy and depressing. Horses mad 
with fright at the close firing were seen running in every direction, 
‘some riderless, others defying control; and in the woods lay many 
wounded and dying men. Techeoa whole party, except Captain 
Wilbourn and a member of the signal corps, had been killed, 
‘wounded or dispersed. The man riding just behind Jackson had 
had his horse killed; a courier near was wounded and his horse 
ran into the Federal lines; Lieutenant Morrison, Aid-de-Camp, 
threw himself from the saddle, and his horse fell dead a moment 
afterwards; Captain Howard was carried by his horse into the Fed- 
eral camps; Captain Forbes was killed; and Captain Boswell, Jack- 
son’s Chief Engineer, was shot.through the heart, and his dead 
body carried by his frightened horse into the lines of the enemy . 
near at hand. 

Such was the result of the causeless fire. It had ceased as sud 
denly as it began, and the position in the road which Jackson now 
‘occupied was the same from which he had been driven. 

Captain Wilbourn, who was standing by Jackson, now said, 
“They certainly must be our troops,” to which the General assented 
with a nod of the head, but said nothing. He was looking up the 
road towards his lines “with apparent astonishment,” and con- 
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tinued for some time to look in that direction, as if unable to. 
realize that he could have been fired upon and wounded by his. 
own men. His wound was bleeding profusely, the blood stream- 
ing down so as to fill his gauntlets, and it was necessary to secure- 
assistance promptly. Captain Wilbourn asked him if he was much 
injured, and urged him to make an-effort to move his fingers, as. 
his ability to do this would prove that his arm was not broken. 
He endeavored to do so, looking down at his hand during the at- 
tempt, but speedily gave it up, announcing that his arm was broken. 
An effort which his companion made to straighten it caused him. 
great pain, and murmuring, “you had better take me down,” he 
leaned forward and fell into Captain Wilbourn’s arms. He was. 
so much exhausted by loss of blood that he was unable to take his 
feet out of the stirrups, and this was done by Mr. Wynn. 

Captain Wilbourn, who, with Mr. Wynn, of the Signal Corps,. 
was all that was left of the party, notices a singular circumstance 
which attracted his attention at this moment. The turnpike was. 
utterly deserted with the exception of himself, his companion and 
Jackson; but in the skirting of thickets on the left he observed 
some one sitting his horse by the side of the wood, and coolly look-- 
ing on, motionless and silent. The unknown individual was clad 
in a dark dress, which strongly resembled the Federal uniform ;, 
but it seemed impossible that he could have penetrated to that spot 
without being discovered, and what followed seemed to prove that. 
he belonged to the Confederates. Captain Wilbourn directed him, 
to “ride up there and see what troops those were”—the men who. 
had fired on Jackson—when the stranger slowly rode in the direc- 
tion pointed out, but never returned with any answer. Who this. 
silent personage was is left to conjecture. 

He [Jackson] was then carried to the side of the road and laid: 
under a small tree, where Captain Wilbourn supported his head 
while his companion went for a surgeon and ambulance to carry 
him to the rear, receiving strict instructions, however, not to men-- 
tion the occurrence to any one but Dr. McGuire or other surgeon. 
Captain Wilbourn then made an examination of the General’s 
wounds. Removing his field-glasses and haversack, which latter- 
contained some paper and envelopes for dispatches and two re- 
ligious tracts, he put these on his own person for safety, and with 
a small pen-knife proceeded to cut away the sleeves of the india-. 
rubber overall, dress-coat and two shirts from the bleeding arm. 

While this duty was being performed, General Hill rode up with 
his staff, and dismounting beside the General expressed his great. 
regret at the accident. To the question whether his wound was. 
painful, Jackson replied “very painful,” and added that his “arm, 
was broken.” General Hill pulled off his gauntlets, which were. 
full of blood, and his sabre and belt were also. removed. He then, 
seemed easier, and having swallowed a mouthful of whisky which 
was held to his lips, appeared much refreshed. It seemed impos~ 
sible to move him without making his wounds bleed afresh, but it 
was absolutely necessary to do so, as the enemy were not more than, 
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‘a hundred and fifty yards distant and might advance at any 
moment; and all at once a proof was given of the dangerous po- 
sition which he occupied. Captain Adams, of General Hill’s staff, 
had ridden ten or fifteen yards ahead of the group, and was now 
heard calling out, “Halt! surrender! Fire on them if they don’t 
‘surrender!” At the next moment he came up with two Federal 
skirmishers who had at once surrendered, with an air of astonish- 
ment, declaring that they were not aware they were in the Confed- 
erate lines. General Hill had drawn his pistol and mounted his 
horse, and he now returned to take command of his line and ad- 
vance, promising Jackson to keep his accident from the knowledge 
of the troops, for which the General thanked him. He had scarcely 
gone when Lieutenant Morrison, who had come up, reported the 
Federal line advancing rapidly and then within about a hundred 
yards of the spot. He exclaimed, “Let us take the General up in 
‘our arms and carry him off!” but Jackson said faintly, “No; if 
you can help me up I can walk.” He was accordingly lifted up 
‘and placed upon his feet, when the Federal batteries in front opened 
with great violence, and Captain Leigh, who had just arrived with a 
litter, had his horse killed under him by ashell. He leaped to the 
ground near Jackson, and the latter, leaning his right arm on Cap- 
tain Leigh’s shoulder, slowly dragged himself along towards the 
Confederate lines, the blood from his wounded arm flowing pro- 
fusely over Captain Leigh’s uniform. - 

Hill’s lines were now in motion to meet the coming attack, and 
as the men passed Jackson, they saw from the number and rank of 
‘his escort that he must be.a superior officer. “Who is that—who 
have you there?” was called; to which the reply was, “Oh, it’s 
only a friend of ours who is wounded.” These inquiries became 
at last so frequent that Jackson said to his escort: “When asked, 
_just say it is a Confederate officer.” It was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that the curiosity of the troops was evaded. They seemed 
to suspect something, and would go around the horses which were 
led along on each side of the General to conceal him, to see if they 
could discover who it was. At last one of them caught a glimpse 
of a man who had lost his cap, as we have seen in the woods, and 
was walking bareheaded in the moonlight, and suddenly the man 
‘exclaimed, “in a most pitiful tone,” says an eye-witness: “Great 
‘God, that is General Jackson!” An evasive reply was made, im- 
plying that this was a mistake, and the man looked from the 
‘speaker to Jackson with a bewildered air; but passed on without 
further comment. All this occurred before Jackson had been able ~ 
to drag himself more than twenty steps; but Captain Lee had the 
litter at hand, and his strength being completely exhausted, the 
‘General was placed upon it, and borne toward the rear. 

The litter was carried by two officers and two men, the rest of 
the escort walking beside it and leading the horses. They had 
scarcely began to move, howeve® when the Federal artillery opened 
a furious fire upon the turnpike from the works in front of Chan- 
-cellorsville, and a hurricance of shell and canister swept down the 
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road. What the eye then saw was a scene of disordered troops, 
riderless horses, and utter confusion. The intended advance of the 
‘Confederates had doubtless been discovered, and this fire was 
directed along the road over which they would move. By this fire 
‘General Hill and some of his staff were wounded, and one of the 
men carrying the litter was shot through both arms and dropped 
cis burden. ; 


Continuation of Captain Wilbourn’s Letter. 


The part in reference to the solitary rider was changed, however, 
so as to make it appear more like a romance than reality. Just at 
the time mentioned a mounted soldier suddenly appeared near us 
‘who seemed to have been cut off from his command and lost, and 
halted just an instant as if at aloss what todo. He seemed to 
have discovered us just as we discovered him, and it was just as we 
- were in the act of taking General Jackson a little way from the 
pike into the bushes to conceal him from the view of troops who 
might be passing, and before Wynn had left for Dr. McGuire and 
the ambulance. He left for Dr. McGuire as soon as General Jack- 
son was laid on the ground, and this man appeared and disap- 
peared before Wynn left, and it was he who first discovered the 
man on horseback. As I did not wish our men to know of the 
wounding of General Jackson, he was directed to “ride and see 
what troops those are,” pointing towards our troops—thinking, if 
he should prove to be a Yankee, he would be captured by one of 
-our own men, and I did not wish him to know who was wounded. 
He appeared to be a courier, and he rode off instantly in the direc- 
‘tion indicated up the pike. I thought no more of him that night 
and gave my entire attention to General Jackson; but as General 
Hill came down the pike to a point opposite me, from which I 
called him to me, requesting him to dismount and come alone, I 
‘supposed the man on horseback had met General Hill and his 
party, who must have been near,enough to see him, and I supposed 
-he was probably one of that party. I made frequent inquiries 
afterwards and read all the accounts I saw, to see if I could find 
-out who this man was and what became of him, but heard nothing 
until I saw General Revere’s first article, written a year or two after 
the surrender. I always thought it strange that nothing was heard 
of the man, and concluded he was captured. It may have been 
“General Revere, though his account is not at all correct as to what 
immediately preceded the wounding of General Jackson, as will be 
-seen by a comparison of it with mine. Wynn, who was with me 
and who still lives near here, concurred with me in all the details 
-after the occurrence, and every time we have spoken of it since, 
-and we have done so frequently. When I see him I will ask him 
his recollections of this solitary rider, which made a great impres- 
:sion on him. 

When General Hill came to fhe, he allowed only one of his es- 
-cort to dismount and accompany him, viz: Major Leigh, who, I be- 
lieve, was then called Captain Leigh, and he ordered the rest to re- 
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main on their horses in the pike. He sent at once for Dr. Barr, 
who promptly came up, just as I had finished binding General 
Jackson’s wounds and putting his arm in a sling. 

General Jackson was evidently greatly astonished, and did not, 
seem to understand why or how the troops should have fired on 
us. As soon as I checked his horse I dismounted, as I saw from 
his Iooks that he was very faint, and asked him if he could ride 
into our lines, or what I should do for him. He said, “you had 
better take me down,” and leaned toward me, and as he did so, fell 
over on me, partially fainting from loss of blood. We were on the 
pike, about where we were first fired on. I was on the side of the 
General’s broken arm, and his horse threw back his head, turned 
towards the enemy, and could not be kept still, as he was frightened 
and suffering from his own wounds. As the General fell over on 
me I caught him in my arms, and held him until Wynn could get 
his feet out of the stirrups. As soon as this was done, Wynn and: 
I carried him in our arms some tenor fifteen steps north of the 
pike, where he was laid on the ground with his head resting in my lap, 
while I proceeded to dress his wounds, cutting off his coat-sleeves 
(he had on an oil-cloth or rubber overcoat), binding a handkerchief 
tightly above and below his wounds, and putting his arm in a sling, 
as described by both Dr. Dabney and Cooke. As soon as we laid 
him down, I sent Wynn after an ambulance and Dr. McGuire, and 
I was left alone with the General until General Hill came up. Just 
before Hill reached me, General Jackson revived a little and asked 
me to have a skillful surgeon to attend him, and not allow any but 
a skillful one to do anything with him. I told him I had already 
sent a special messenger for Dr. McGuire, and an ambulance to 
take him to the rear, to which he replied, “ very good.” 

While he was being borne off on foot, supported by Captain 
Leigh and one or two others, I walked between them and the pike, 
leading three horses and trying to keep them between the General 
and the troops, then moving down the pike, to keep them from 
seeing who it was; but it was impossible, and we met some men 
with a litter before we had gone ten steps, on which we put the 
General, and while doing so the enemy opened fire on us at short 
range from the battery planted on the pike, and also with infantry. 
The horses jerked loose and ran in every direction, and before we 
had proceeded far, one of the litter-bearers was shot, having both 
of his arms broken. This man lives in Fluvanna or Louisa county, 
Virginia, where the citizens made up a purse after the war and 
bought him a home. While General Jackson lay on the ground 
after he fell from the litter, he grew so faint from loss of blood, his 
arm having begun to bleed afresh, that he asked for some whiskey, 
and I immediately ran over to Melzei Chancellor’s, where I had 
noticed a hespital-flag as we passed, thinking I would get some 
whiskey from the Yankee surgeons, but they all denied having any; 
and as I could get none there,@ mounted a horse, determined to 
find Dr. McGuire and an ambulance. I rode only a short distance 
before I met Dr. McGuire and Colonel Pendleton, to whom I told 
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what had happened. At the recital as we rode along towards the 
spot where I left the General lying, Colonel tmge fainted. He 
asked us to hold on a moment and dismounted, buf as soon as his 
feet touched the ground he fell over fainting. The ambulance 
came up and we hurried it on to the front. Dr. McGuire dis- 
mounted and gave Colonel Pendleton some whiskey, and we then 
rode on and reached the General just as he was put into the ambu- 
lance. During the interval while I was gone for Dr. McGuire, 
Lieutenant Smith and Captain Leigh were left with General Jack- 
son, and I suppose their account of what occurred in this interval 
is correctly given by Dr. Dabney, to whom each of them sent an 
account. I will state that when General Hill offered General Jack- 
son whiskey, as soon as or about the time Dr. Barr came up, he at 
first refused it, or hesitated; but when I told him it was absolutely 
necessary for him and would revive and sustain him until we could 
et him safely back to the rear, he then very reluctantly drank a 
ittle. As he saw that it revived him, he asked for it himself after 
falling from the litter, as he felt faint again. He fell on the 
wounded side, which caused his wound to bleed freely. 

As soon as the ambulance left with him, I was ordered by Col- 
onel Pendleton, after he had consulted with General Rodes, to go 
to General Lee as quickly as possible, communicate to him the in- 
telligence, explain our position and what had been accomplished, 
inform him of who had taken command, and ask him to come to 
that flank. I started at once, reaching General Lee before day, and 
remaining with him by his orders, and hence I did not see General 
Jackson again until he was being put into the ambulance to go to 
Guinea station, which was the last time I saw him. 

You will find a correct account of my interview with General 
Lee in Dabney’s Life of Jackson, pages 701 and 702, given as I fur- 
nished it, except that I was accompanied by Wynn, instead of 
Captain Hotchkiss—though Captain H. did reach General Lee 
about an hour or two after I had made my report. When he ar- 
rived and began to tell General Lee of the wounding of General 
Jackson, General Lee checked him, saying, “I know all about it, 
and do not wish to hear any more—it is too painful a,subject,” or 
something to that effect. When I told General Lee about it, he 
made me sit by him on his bed, while he raised up, resting on his 
elbow, and he was very.much affected by the news. When I told 
him that the wounding was by our own troops, he seemed read 
to Burst into tears, and gave a moan. After a short silence he said, 
“ah! Captain, don’t let us say anything more about it, it is too 
painful to talk about,” and seemed to give way to grief. It was 
the saddest night I ever passed in my life; and when I saw this 
great man so much moved, and look as if he could weep, my cup 
of sadness was filled to overflowing. I got up and walked out of 
his tent, or rather from under his blanket, or something of the sort 
stretched over him for a shelter—I think it was an oil-cloth blanket, 
Colonel Taylor then called me to him, and the rest of the staff 
gathered ——ae to hear the sad tidings, and I don’t think there , 
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was a dry eye in the whole party as I related the affair to them. 
About the time I had finished relating it, General Lee came out, 
booted and sptfrred, and ordered his horse and his staff to be ready 
to ride as quickly as possible. Calling me to him, he took me in 
and spread out before me, with his own hands, a nice breakfast, 
taking it from a basket which had been sent him bv some lady in the 
neighborhood, and made me sit down and eat. He ordered me to 
lie down right there and sleep and rest as soon as I had eaten. 
As I finished eating he mounted his horse, and just then Captain 
Hotchkiss came up—this was just before day. I started off with 
General Lee, but he made me go back, and told me to lie down and 
rest, saying, “I know you rode all night, and the greater portion of 
the night previous, and you must have rest.” So I rested until the 
battle began, and then joined my command again. 

I have written you hurriedly, but have given the facts, which 
you can — into shape. If there is any part not sufficiently clear, 
please call my attention to it, and I will explain. If Wynn should 
remember anything not given, in connection with the aliens rider, 


or anything different from what I have written, I will write it.to 
you as soon as I see him, which will be very soon. 

I have given you a very rough sketch, as I had to write in great 
haste for want of time, but hope it will answer your purpose. 

I think this sketch, with the article endorsed and marked to show 
the portion furnished by me, and the part referred to in Dabney’s 


Life of Jackson, will be sufficient to give a correct and connected 
account of the whole transaction. 

I am often questioned about the affair, and nearly every one says 
that it was strange that General Jackson should give an order to 
troops to fire at everything, and especially cavalry, approaching 
from the direction of the enemy, and then go and place himself in 
a situation to be fired on himself. I heard of no such order, and 
feel sure no order of the kind was given. If there had been such 
an order, it would have been given to the skirmishers; and there 
would have been no necessity for such an order to them, as they 
would certainly fireany way. Even if the General had given such 
an order, he was not going contrary to it, as he thought there was 
a skirmish line in front to which he was going. There proved to 
be no such line—not even a picket or a vidette—and hence the 
wounding of General Jackson. The failure to have out a skirmish 
line was really the cause of his being fired on, and whoever was at 
fault in that matter is the party to blame, and is responsible for 
the accident.* I don’t know whose was the fault, but have an 
opinion which I don’t care to express. The troops who wounded 
the General were not to blame, and as it would only make them 


“In advancing upon the enemy, firing, it was impossible to keep a line of skirmishers in 
front, unless the line of battle was prevented from firing. By getting mixed together, the 
divisions commanded by Rodes and Colston had been thrown into much confasion, and a 
skirmish line could not be sent out from either of them. While Hill’s division was comipg 
up inte line and relieving the other troops, it was impracticable for some time to throw out 
skirmishers, so that, probably, the failure to have such a line at the time was really the fault 
of no one, but was inseparable from the situation of affairs.—J. A. E. 
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feel badly to know that they had been the innocent cause of his 
wounds and death, it is best not to give, publicity to the fact who 
ithey were. 
Very truly yours, 
R, E. WiBourn. 
‘General J. A. EARLY. ; 

It is very manifest from the authorities now furnished that the 
whole story of General Revere is a fiction, or that the “Lieutenant 
-Jackson” with whom he traveled on the steamer up the Mississippi 
and Ohio in 1852 was not the same person with the world-renowned 
-commander of the Second corps of the Army of Northern Virginia; 
-as well as that the cavalcade which 10de so near to General Revere on 
‘his picket line on the night of the 2d of May, 1863, was not com- 
posed of General Jackson and his party; and that the “group of 
‘several persons gathered around a man lying upon the ground, 
apparently badly wounded,” alleged to have been seen by General 
Revere when he rode out alone on the Plank road, did not consist 
of Captain. Wilbourn and his companion Wynn, of the Signal 
‘Corps, who were the only persons with General Jackson when their 
-attention was attracted to a man on horseback’ near them, just as 
they were bearing the General from the road into the woods. 

It must be remembered that General Jackson had been brevetted 
@ major in the United States army in 1847 for his gallant conduct 

‘in Mexico, and if he had been in that army in 1852 he would have 
borne the title of major and would have worn the insignia of his 
brevet rank, according to the custom then prevailing, though his 
‘actual rank in the line may have been only that of a lieutenant. 
The statement of General Smith, Superintendent of the Virginia 
Military Institute, however, puts the question at rest, and shows 
that it was impossible for the Lieutenant Jackson of whom General 
Revere speaks to have been Stonewall Jackson, as the latter had 
‘located at the Institute in the summer of 1851, and did not make 
‘a trip South in 1852. In 1852 General Jackson had severed his 
-connection with the United States army, though it appears from 
Cullum’s biographical register of officers and graduates of West 
‘Point that his resignation did not take effect until the 29th of ‘Feb- 
ruary, 1852; but it was a very frequent occurrence for the time for 
‘an officer’s resignation to take effect to be postponed for some 
months after he was relieved from duty. The same register shows 
that General Jackson was a professor at the Institute in 1851, and 
‘Dabney’s life of him shows that he was admitted a member of the 
Presbyterian Church at Lexington, Virginia, on the 22d of Novem- 
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ber, 1851, he having been baptised as a professing Christian two 
or three years before at Fort Hamilton, New York. 

There was a Lieutenant Thomas K. Jackson who graduated two 
years after General Jackson, and who was in the United States army 
in 1852, where he remained until the breaking out of the’ war, 
when he joined the Confederate army. It is possible that General 
Revere may have met that officer under the circumstances stated 
by him, and may have fallen into the error of supposing that it 
was he who became known as Stonewall Jackson. 

The story of Captain Wilbourn is given as he has related it, 
though he authorised the writer of this to put it into shape; but it 
is in so much better shape than one who was not an eye-witness 
could give to the narrative, that it has been thought best to leave 
it as it came from the pen of the author; and his statement of 
minor circumstances, which by some may be thought unnecessary, 
has been allowed to stand, because those circumstances serve to - 
give in the eyes of the general public that air of entire truthful- 
ness to the whole narrative, for which it will readily be given credit 
by all who had an’opportunity of knowing the most estimable and 
worthy officer and gentleman by whom it is furnished. In a pre- 
vious letter he says that he sent to two gentleman, whom he names, 
“at their request, an account of the wounding of General Jackson 
at the time, as did other members of the staff and Major Leigh, 
who that night acted as aid-de-camp to General Hill, but both of 
them got the different accounts so mixed that they gave a some- 
what confused idea of it”; and this furnishes a conclusive reason 
for not tampering with the very distinct and intelligible narrative 
of the Captain. 

To make that complete, some extracts from an account published 
in a Richmond paper in 1865 are embodied in the letter of Captain 
Wilbourn, so distinguished from what he now writes as not to be 
mistaken for any part of that. These extracts are endorsed by him 
as substantially correct, though couched in language somewhat 
changed from hisown. The paragraph in regard to the solitary 
horseman is also given, notwithstanding he says that this, though 
taken from his own account, isso much changed “as to make it ap- 
pear more like a romance than reality.” It is, however, now fully ex- 
plained, and the true coloring is given to it by his very clear state- 
ment. With Captain Wilbourn’s explanation of the real circum- - 
stances of this incident, the whole narrative may be accepted as 
entirely authentic, subject to the following explanations. 
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As, in the various accounts of the battle, the Plank road and the 
old Stone turnpike are frequently mentioned without the distinc- 
tion between them being always obseryed, it is thought proper to 
state that the two roads are nearly parallel to each other for the 
greater part of the way from Orange Courthouse, the old Stone 
turnpike being north of the Plank road; but at the Wilderness 
Church, about two miles west of Chancellorsville, the two roads 
unite and run together from that point to the latter place. West 
of the Wilderness Church General Jackson had crossed the Plank 
road to the old Stone turnpike and moved along the latter, with 
his lines across it at right angles, until he struck the enemy, and 
until the two roads united; so that in the description of the move- 
ments made after the enemy’s right had been routed, including the 
circumstances attending his wounding, the two terms indicate the 
same road. This road is briefly designated by Captain Wilbourn 
as the “pike.” 

His account of the whole affair shows how very erroneous are 
the generally received accounts; and it now appears that instead 
of riding to the front to reconnoitre the enemy and then impru- 
dently galloping back towards his own line, General Jackson was 
slowly riding to the front, while making every effort to hurry for- 
ward the troops, when he was fired upon by a portion of his own 
men on the right (south) of the road and obliquely from the rear, 
and that then the horses of his party that were not shot down 
wheeled to the left, and he galloped into the woods on the left to 
escape the fire, when he was fired upon by another body of troops 
on the north side of the road. This firing, lamentable as were its 
consequences, was in both instances the result of accident, or rather 
of that confusion inevitable in all attempts to operate with troops 
in the dark while they are under excitement. The writer of this 
has perhaps been under fire as often as any man of his day, and 
the result of his experience and observation has been to convince 
him that the dangers attending offensive movements of troops in 
the night, especially in the forepart of the night, when the opposite 
side is on the alert, from mistakes or collision on the part of those 
taking the offensive, are not counterbalanced by any advantages 
likely to result; and to sustain him in this opinion he can confi- 
dently appeal to the judgment of those who have had any expe- 
rience. In operating in a thickly-wooded country the dangers 
are increased very greatly.* While, therefore, Captain Wilbourn’s 


* This opinion is not expressed for the purpose of criticising the proposed movement by 
General Jackson, Stimulated by the achievement of victory and inspired by the hope of 
making it decisive, he, at the moment, perhaps, overlooked the fact that all of his soldiers 
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statement of facts is to be accepted without hesitation, it is not by 
any means certain that he is right in his opinion that the wound- 
ing of General Jackson was due to the failure to leave a line of 
skirmishers in front, as the troops who commenced the firing were: 
probably not aware of the fact. Captain R. H. T. Adams, the 
officer mentioned as having caused two of the advancing Federal! 
skirmishers to surrender, is of opinion that the firing from the 
right (the first in point of time) was at a small detached party of 
mounted men or cavalry belonging to the enemy, which came iw 
front of our line on the south side of the road, where it was thrown: 
forward, making an obtuse angle with the other part of it, and that 
the fire was not at General Jackson’s party, though it reached the 
latter. That firing, however it occurred, was undoubtedly the cause 
of the other, for when General Jackson’s party came crashing 
through the brushwood in the dark towards the infantry in line of 
battle expecting soon to encounter the enemy, a fire upon it was 
inevitable. In the current accounts of the affair it is generally 
represented that a number of officers were shot at the same time 
the General was shot, in such a manner as to produce the impres- 
sion that they were with him; but the fact is, that the only officer 
with General Jackson at the time was Captain Wilbourn, the rest 
of the party being composed of couriers and signal-men. The 
firing, however, as usual in case of false alarms, passed along the 
line, and some officers with the party of General Hill in the road 
, were shot; Captain Boswell and Lieutenant Morrison were with 
this party, or were going forward to join General Jackson.* Gene- 
ral Hill and somé others,were subsequently struck by the enemy’s 
fire. The spirit given to General Jackson by General Hill was not 
whiskey, but was brandy furnished by Captain Adams from a flask 
given him by a Federal officer captured in the engagement. This 
mistake was a very natural one under the circumstances. When 
Captain Adams advanced to the front and forced the two Federal 
soldiers to surrender, he was not on horseback, but was on foot 
having just before escaped the fire by which some of General Hill’s 
party were shot by spurring his horse to the rear through the line 
on the road; he had then dismounted and advanced to the front on 
foot. These facts are given on his information, as he resides in the 





did not preserve that equipoise of mind necessary to prevent mistakes and accidents under 
such circumstances. The disaster which befell the army-in his own misfortune is a confir+ 
mation of the opinion above expressed, 

* It is possible Captain Boswell was struck by the first volley,.as he had been with Generali 
Hill and was riding to the front to overtake General Jackson. 
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same town with the undersigned, and is known to be thoroughly 
reliable. : 

A comparison of Captain Wilbourn’s narrative with that of Gene- 
ral Revere will show that it was utterly impossible for the party of 
mounted men of which:the latter speaks to be that with General 
Jackson, and that it was equally impossible for the group of several 
persons around the wounded man, which he claims to have seen, 
to be Captain Wilbourn and his companion Wynn. General Revere 
says that the cavalcade that rode up near to him when he was on 
his picket-line near the Plank road, after being rejoined by the 
horseman who detached himself from the party “to pierce the 
gloom,” returned at a gallop, and “the clatter of hoofs soon ceased 
to be audible.” When it is considered that, besides this clatter of 
hoofs, “the silence of the night was unbroken save by the melan- 
choly cries of the whippowil,” which latter were still heard when 
the clatter of horses’ hoofs had ceased to be audible, before the 
firing occurred, it is very apparent that General Revere was quite 
a long distance from the Confederate lines. Along a straight and 
hard road as this one was, the sound of the hoofs of horses in a 
gallop can be heard a long distance. General Jackson did not get 
out of hearing of his own men, nor out of sight of General Hill’s 
party, and was riding slowly to the front when first fired on. Cap- 
tain Wilbourn is certain that he was not more than fifty or sixty 
yards in front of General Hill,* while Captain Adams thinks he 
was not more than twenty or thirty yards in front, and the latter 
walked the whole distance. The difference in their estimates is not 
unnatural, as it was in the night, and they occupied different stand- 
points. The question who composed the cavalcide that General 
Revere claims to have seen, is then involved in a still greater mys- 
tery than that which hangs over the man on horseback seen by 
Wilbourn and Wynn. As to the group of persons alleged to have 
been seen around a wounded man lying on the ground, it is to be 
presumed that General Revere did not mistake two men for several, 
and that the sight of two men dismounted and engaged in admin- 
istering to another badly wounded would not have caused visions 
of the dreaded Libby to flit before the imagination of one who was 
so well mounted, equipped and armed, especially when those two 
men had no more formidable weapons than the glasses, flags, key 
or index, pencils, etc., appropriate to them as members of the Signal 


* As stated in a letter subse jucnt to the one herewith given. 
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Corps, and no other men were in sight.* He says that he rode to- 
wards the Confederate position, when ordered to do so, until he got 
“out of sight of the group, then made a circuit around it, and re- 
turned within my [his] own line.” This it was impossible for him 
to do from the position on the road where Wilbourn and Wynn 
were with Jackson, which was at the same spot at which the latter 
was when first fired on, without getting into the Confederate lines; 
nor could he have made a circuit around the party on the road 
without encountering the same troops that had wounded General 
Jackson, as it must be recollected that he was, after having been 
taken from his horse, on the north side of the road, and when 
wounded he had not gone obliquely towards his line more than 
twenty paces before he was fired on by the troops, not more than 
thirty yards distant. Therefore, while he was being carried off by 
Wilbourn and Wynn, he was not more than fifty yards from the 
troops that had wounded him. The group that General Revere 
saw must have been a different one altogether from that with Gene- 
ral Jackson. As it is possible he may have met another Jackson 
on the steamer, so it is possible that the cavalcade he saw may have 
been a party of Federal cavalry or horsemen cut off in the pre- 
vious rout, and that the group of men around the wounded one he 
saw may have been likewise Federal officers or soldiers. The 
coincidence in regard to the order received in each case to ride and 
see what troops those were, would not be a hundredth part as re- 
markable as the fulfillment so literally of the “horoscopic predic- 
tion.” 

But whatever may be the solution of his narrative, he must not 
expect us to accépt as true the coincidence in regard to the “horo- 
scopic prediction,” either as a “merely fortuitous” one, or as a ful- 
fillment produced by “the evil aspect of the square of Saturn,” 
any more than we can believe that the “continuous wail” of the 
whippowil was composed of “spirit voices” foreshadowing the 
impending disaster. 

In regard to the supposed mystery connegted with the man seen 
by Wilbourn and Wynn, this is to be said: it would not have been 
at all remarkable if,in the confusion attending the rout of the 
Eleventh corps, some courier or other horseman belonging to the 
Federal army had been cut off and bewildered, and that when he 
found himselt in the presence of the persons with General Jack- 


* The road was cleared for a few moments after the second firing, as all persons on it had 
got out of the way to escape the fire, but General Hill and his staff soon advanced to the 
front. 
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son, he was at a loss what to do, and rode to the Confederate lines 
when ordered to do so, where he became a prisoner; or it may have 
been that this man was a Confederate who, in the confusion pro- 
duced by the fire that had done so much mischief to the mounted 
parties with Generals Jackson and Hill, became separated from the 
rest, and when he saw Wilbourn and Wynn attending to a wounded 
man, he may have stopped to see who it was, being in doubt whether 
he was in the presence of friends or enemies. If such was the case, 
he may, when ordered to do so, have ridden to see what troops were 
indicated by Captain Wilbourn, and meeting General Hill’s party, 
did not return to report, as that party went immediately to where 
General Jackson was. This man may have occupied such a posi- 
tion as not to have heard of the inquiries afterwards made, or he 
may have been killed by the subsequent firing that night or in the 
battle of next day. There is really nothing mysterious about the 
circumstance, and the importance attached to it by both Captain 
Wilbourn and Mr. Wynn resulted very naturally from the excited 
state of mind in which they were, under the very trying circum- 
stances in which they were placed. All engaged in the war have 
experienced the great difficulty of distinguishing between the 
Confederate gray and the Federal blue in the night, and this diffi- 
culty sometimes occurred in the day, at a distance. This incident 
of the man on horseback certainly attracted very little attention in 
the army, and the present writer, though he commanded a division 
in Jackson’s corps at the time, and subsequently three divisions of 
the corps for a considerable period, when both Captain Wilbourn 

gand Wynn were attached to Lis headquarters, never had his atten- 
tion called to the affair until since the appearance of Keel and 
Saddle. 

To complete the narrative of the circumstances attending the 
wounding of General Jackson until he was placed in the ambu- 
lance to be carried to the hospital, it is only necessary to state that 
when Captain Wilbourn left him to obtain some whiskey, after the 
first fall of the litter, Captain Leigh and the General’s to aids, Lieu- 
tenants Smith and Morrison, remained with him and faithfully 
administered to him. The party had to lie down in the road for a 
time to escape the enemy’s fire, and when it ceased along the road, 
the General was assisted for a short distance to move on foot, but 
was again placed upon a litter, from which he had a second very 
painful fall, caused by one of the litter-bearers entangling his foot 
in a vine as the litter was borne through the brushwood on the 
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side of the road. He was placed a third time upon the litter and 
carried to the.rear, until he met the ambulance Dr. McGuire had 

provided for him; and in this he was carried to the hospital, along: 
with his Chief of Artillery, Colonel Crutchfield, who had been pain- 

fully wounded during the engagement. Dr. Hunter McGuire, Gen- 

eral Jackson’s Medical Director, has furnished a full account of 
the incidents occurring from the time he met the General on his 

way to the rear until his death,* and it may be relied on as entirely 

authentic, as may anything which Lieutenant (afterwards Captain) 

James P. Smith, the General’s devoted aid and friend, may have- 
stated or may state in regard to what he witnessed. 

The interview between General Lee and Captain Wilbourn, when 
the latter communicated the sad intelligence, is presented by his. 
own unvarnished statement in a far more touching light than it 
has ever before appeared ‘in, whatever of the ornaments of rhetoric 
may have been employed; and the deep feeling which stirred the 
great heart of the commander of the Army of Northern Virginia 
on the occasion, was as strikingly manifested in the anxious care- 
exhibited for the comfort of him who had been with his great 


lieutenant in his terrible calamity, and who had so faithfully and 
devotedly ministered to him in the trying scenes of the night, as: 
in any other circumstance. 


J. A. Harty. 


* Battle of Chancellorsville, by Hotchkiss and Allan. Published by Van Nostrand, New 
York, 1867. : 
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Annual Reunion of the Virginia Division, A. N. V. 


On the evening of October 31st, the hall of the House of Dele~ 
“gates, in the historic old Capitol at Richmond, was erowded to. 
its utmost capacity with such an audience as always greets these 
annual reunions. As one glanced through the throng, he could see. 
on every side bronzed veterans of an hundred fights, who had writ- 
ten their names on bright pages of the history of the Confederacy 
—wearing worthily the “wreath and stars,” “the stars,” or “the. 
bars” they won—or “the unknown hero” of the rank and file, who. 
by splendid courage and patient endurance had done so much to 
make their leaders famous, and their own fame immortal. There, 
too, were many of the noble women who watched, and waited, and 
prayed at home, or were “ministering angels” in the hospitals, to- 
gether with sons and daughters of noble sires. 

The president of the Association (General W. H. F. Lee) called 
the Association to order, and at his request Rev. J. William Jones. 
opened the exercises with prayer. ’ 

General Lee then gave the audience a hearty and cordial wel- 

come, and said that these reunions were not only for the pleasure- 
of comradeship which they afford, but also to perpetuate the heroic. 
deeds of the mighty men who composed our grand old army. It 
was gratifying to see that the fame of these men grows brighter 
and brighter as the years go on, and we now wonder that such true. 
valor, patriotism and virtue could have been so long hidden from, 
the appreciation of the world. 
» He eloquently and earnestly insisted that although the battle 
had been finally lost, it is our privilege and our duty to perpetuate- 
the fame of our great army. He said that in selecting orators for- 
these reunions the Executive Committee had endeavored not only 
to choose a suitable speaker, but also to have different States re- 
presented. Acting on this principle, they had elected this year- 
General J. B. Kershaw, of the noble Palmetto State. As late as. 
August he had written that unforeseen engagements would compel 
him to withdraw his consent to speak. 

But the committee naturally turned to the old Second corps— 
“the right arm of the Army of Northern Virginia”—and ordéred 
into their service a distinguished member of Stonewall Jackson’s. 
staff. He was happy to say that, even on this short notice, he had 
responded, and took pleasure in introducing, as orator of the even~ 
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ing, Colonel William Allan, of Maryland, who was Chief of Ordnance 
of the Second corps, and came thoroughly equipped for his work. 

Colonel Allan was greeted with hearty applause, and delivered 
@ really superb address on “Jackson’s Valley Campaign,” which we 
will publish in full in our January number, and which will be 
found to be a most valuable contribution to the history of that 
army. 

At the close of Colonel Allan’s address, and on motion of Gene- 
ral Early, the Association unanimously and enthusiastically voted 
to request Colonel Allan to furnish a copy of his address for pub- 
lication in the Southern Historical Society Papers, and in pamphlet 
form; and the thanks of the Association were tendered him for 
his vivid, accurate and exceedingly valuable recital of that chapter 
of our history. 

On motion of Colonel Charles S. Venable, the following old offi- 
cers were unanimously re-elected: General W. H. F. Lee, President; 
General Robert Ransom, First Vice-President; General H. Heth, 
Second Vice-President; General A. L. Long, Third Vice-President; 
General William Terry, Fourth Vice-President; Captain D. P. Mc- 
Corkle, Fifth Vice-President; Major Robert Stiles, Treasurer; Ser- 
geants George L. Christian and Leroy S. Edwards, Secretaries. 
Executive Committee: General Bradley T. Johnson, Colonel 
Thomas H. Carter, Major W. K. Martin, Major T. A. Brander, Pri- 
vate C. McCarthy. 

On motion of General B. T. Johnson, seconded by General W. 
B. Taliaferro, and endorsed by a number of others, Rev. J. William 
Jones was requested to prepare a volume containing the report of 
the original organization of the Association and the addresses at. 
the Lee Memorial meeting—the address of Colonel Charles Mar- 
shall at the reunion in 1873; Colonel C. 8. Venable in 1874; Major 
John W. Daniel in 1875; Captain W. Gordon McCabe in 1876; 
Private Leigh Robinson in 1877, and Colonel Wiliiam Allan in 
1878—together with a carefully prepared roster of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. 

Mr. Jones signified his willingness to undertake the compilation 
at once. i 

The report of the Treasurer showed that there had passed 
through his hands for the relief of our comrades of the Louisiana 
division who were suffering from the fever plague, $3,270.96, and 
that other contributions, in money and provisions, sent direct to 
New Orleans*swelled the aggregate contributed by the Virginia 
‘division to $4,260.96. 
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THE BANQUET 


At the St. Claire Hotel which followed the public meeting was one 
of the most elegant affairs of the kind ever gotten up. The room 
and the tables were beautifully decorated—the bill of fare, admira- 
bly served, embraced all of the substantials and delicacies of the 
season, and formed a contrast to the “rations” we used to “draw” 
both amusing and refreshing to contemplate. General Lee pre- 
sided with his accustomed dignity, ease and ready wit, and while 
all went “merry as a marriage bell” there was not a single case of 
intoxication and no disorder of any kind to mar the pleasure of 
the occasion. : 

We regret that we have space for only the regular toasts, the 
names of the respondents, and two of the speeches: 


1. The Army of Northern Virginia— 
They marched thro’ long and stormy nights, 
They bore the brunt of an hundred fights, 
And their courage never failed ; 
Hunger and cold and the sammer’s heat 
They felt on the march and long retreat, 
Yet their brave hearts never quailed. 
General Josepk E. Johnston was to have responded, but was un- 
avoidably absent. 


2. The Cavalry—Their representative, General J. E. B. Stuart. 
The daughters of his loved Virginia keep green the hero’s grave. 
May her sons imitate his example and emulate his virtues. 

; ‘*Many a tale of triumph won 
Shall breath his name in memory’s ear ; 
Long will Virginia mourn a son 
Without reproach or fear.” 


Captain E. A. Goggin. 
3. The Artillery— 


Aha! A song for the bugle’s tongue, 
For the bugle to sing before us, 
When our gleaming guns, like clarions, 
Shall thunder the battle-chorus ! 
Judge William I. Clopton. 


4. The Infantry— 
Sweeps from the woods the bold array, 
Not their’s to falter in the fray ; 
No men more sternly trained than they 
To meet their deadly doom. 


Hon. A. M. Keiley. 
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5. The Army of Tennessee— 
The pennon droops that led the sacred band 
Along the crimson field ; 
The meteor-blade sinks from the nerveless hand 
Over the spotless shield. 


General Marcus J. Wright. 
6. The Dead— 


They need no tears who lived a noble life, 
We will not weep for them—who died so well, 
But we will gather round the hearth and tell 
The story of their strife. 
Such homage suits them well— 
Better than funeral pomps or passing bell. 


‘Governor Holliday. 
7.,The Women of the South— , 


Their angel hands the wounded cheered, 
Did all that woman ever dares— 
When hopes and homes had disappeared 
They gave us tears—and smiles—and prayers. 


Private R. B. Berkeley. 


SPEECH OF HON. A. M. KEILEY. 


At the request of a number who heard it, as well as in accordance 
with our own wishes, we give in full Hon. A. M. Keiley’s splendid 
word-portrait of the “ Model Infantryman.” 

After a facetious hit at the cavalry, and bringing down the house 
by saying that he had never been able to determine exactly which 
was the more pleasant dity, to charge the artillery of the enemy, or 
support your own, and that he had rather support a wife and twelve 
children than to do either, Mr. Keiley said: 


But I do not propose to make response to this sentiment by any 
attempt to contrast the achievements of this branch of the Army 
of Northern Virginia with those of the cavalry or artillery. That 
immortal army won fame enough for all. Let me rather acknow- 
ledge the compliment by drawing a picture—most inadequate as 
it must be—of a great comrade, who, whatever may have been the 
arm in which he was trained, won the laurels, forever unfading, by 
which his name will be handed down the ages, in a career which 
entitles me to claim him as the Model Infantryman of the Con- 
federacy. 

It was on the morning of Friddy, May Ist, 1863, that I saw him 
last in life: a rugged face, stained and seamed like some buried 
bronze, marked by. the corroding sweep of centuries—a face with 
none of the advertisements of genius about it, as though nature 
had scorned to mar its crag-like grandeur with one factitious 
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-grace—a gnarled face, rough as mountain oaks must look to pul- 
ing willows—silent, as the pulsing sea is silent, not with the rest of 
feebleness, but with the God-like balance of powers, infinite and 
resistless—thoughtful, with that concentred thought in whose 
‘consuming heat things vain and frivolous shrivel and evaporate 
like autumn ‘leaves in forest fires—ambitious, with an ambition 
passing vulgar thirsts, as pride passes vanity; as love, friendliness; 
-an ambition which even some friends have denied him, because it 
was of a sort for which the measure and standard were to them 
all unknown—brave, with that superb courage which dares with- 
-out knowing that it dares—wise, with a wisdom that defied sur- 
prise, and never encountered the unexpected—fertile, inventive, 
exhaustless; of resource prodigious, and patient endurance more 
prodigious—of such faculty and such achievement that in a public 
life scantily reaching two and twenty months in all, the dull earth 
was bursting with his fame, borne by the winds, the ships of the 
air, which no blockade could chain. : 

A shadow darkened his grave face that bright May morn—not 
-of doubt or disappointment, for by some strange power of soul he 
laid upon Heaven in absolute content all the issues of his life. 
Perchance it was the shade of the wing of the death angel between 
him and the sun—that sun before whose second return he was to 
be smitten; smitten to the death by those who would have rather 
thrust their hands, like Caius Mucius, into fiercest flames than 
willingly have wounded a button on his faded coat. 

It was our immortal infantrymen—who emulated with his foot 
‘soldiers the swift surprises of the trooper; who deployed artillery 
like skirmishers. 

When next I saw him, not many days thereafter, our hero lay 
in yonder capitol, cold, coffined and dead. About his bier bronzed 
and maimed men, who had faced a hundred deaths without a 
quickening pulse, stood weeping—weeping with passionate tempest 
of grief, as women weep over their first born, when the sweet eyes, 
brighter to them than evening stars, are glazing, and the loved 
prattle to which the songs of the Seraphs were in their ears discord 
is only a faint, fading, far-off echo. 

He-had passed over the river. He had met “the last enemy.” 
_He was dead ! 


** Dead, with his harness on him, 
Rigid and cold and white ; 
Marking the place of the vanguard 
Still in the ancient fight. 


**Dead, but the end was fitting, 
First in the ranks he led—”’ 


_ Ah, what sad prophecy in the lines which follow, as we remem- 
‘ber how our fortunes waned after Chancellorsville!— 
** Dead, but the end was fitting, 
First in the ranks he led, 


And he marked the height of his nation’s gain, 
As he lay in his harness—dead ! ”’ 
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SPEECH OF GENERAL MARCUS J. WRIGHT. 


As a representative of our gallant comrades of the West, General 
Wright was warmly greeted, and made the following appropriate 
response: , ; 


As a member of the Army of Tennessee, which I believe has not 
heretofore had a representative at any of your reunions, I thank 
you sincerely for the toast just proposed. 

It gives me great pleasure to meet on this occasion the comrades 
and friends of Lee and Jackson—honored alike by the survivors 
of the Army of Northern Virginia and of the Army of Tennessee 
—names destined to live for all time to come. 

It is pleasant to me, as a representative of the Army of Tennes- 
see, to tell you how sincerely the survivors of that army cherish 
and revere the names and memories of their great commanders. 
They feel a just pride that on the historic field of Shiloh they 
were led by that great commander Albert Sidney Johnston, a man 
“whose life was one long sacrifice to conscience, and even that life 
on a woeful Sabbath did he yield as a holocaust at his country’s 
need.” They point with pride to the heroic Bishop-General Leon- 
idas Polk, who, as citizen, clergyman, general, was “without fear 
and without reproach.” 

They remember the devotion of the brave, patriotic and inde- 
fatigable General Braxton Bragg. All of these now “sleep the sleep 
that knows no wakening.” “They rest in honor—mourned by a 
bereaved people, having in life been true to themselves, their people 
and their God.” 


‘*The pennon droops that led the sacred band 
Along the crimson field ; 
The meteor-blade sinks from the nerveless hand 
Over the spotless shield.”’ 


The survivors of the Army of Tennessee remember with admi- 
ration and devotion that brave, chivalrous and splendid soldier, 
who so often led and inspired them in battle—General G. T. Beau- 
regard. But there was yet another commander of the Army of 
Tennessee, not unknown to the Army of Northern Virginia, a native 
of the Old Dominion—a soldier of national fame—a general whose 
name inspired the greatest confidence and enthusiasm in that 
army—a man whom we all delight to honor—General Joseph E. 
Johnston. 

It is a beautiful exemplification of the better side of human 
nature, that after the fierce contests of battle are ended the con- 
tending survivors are willing to do justice to their opponents, and 
to give each other due credit for their gallantry; nor is it less to be 
commended that though armies may be unsuccessful, the survivors 
no less admire the heroism and skill of the great men who led 
them—both living and dead—and that this admiration is not con- 
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fined to the unsuccessful, but is equally participated in by those 
who met them on the bloody field and measured lances with them. 

The great names of the late war are not the property of any 
State or section, but belong to the whole country, and to the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 


‘Great men never die, 
Their bones may sodden in the sun, 
Their heads be hung on castle gates and city walls, 
But still their spirits walk abroad.”’ 


Again, gentlemen, permit me to thank you for your kind re- 
membrance of the Army of Tennessee, and to again assure you 
that it is a pleasure to meet you to-night. 


Then followed a number of volunteer toasts, which were in turn 
happily responded to by Colonel James Lingan, President of the 
Louisiana Division, Army of Tennessee Association; Dr. Carring- 
ton, late of the Confederate States navy; Colonel F. R. Farrar 
(“Johnny Reb”), of Amelia; General Fitz. Lee; Rev. H. Melville 
Jackson, of Richmond; Major R. W. Hunter, of Winchester, for- 
merly of the Staff of General Edward Johnson, and General John 
B. Gordon, and General J. A. Early, who always brings down the 
house. 

The whole occasion was indeed a joyous one, which renewed 
many glorious memories and revived hallowed associations which 
we would not “ willingly let die.” 
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Editorial Pavagraphs, 


THE SIxTH VOLUME OF OUR PAPERS closes with this number, and with 
it the subscription of the larger number of our readers. We beg that those 
whose subscription ends with this number will RENEW AT ONCE, or at least 
notify us of their purpose to do so. Our January number will be out by the 
20th of December (the first form will go to press much earlier), and it is very 
important that we should know how many copies to print. We shall adhere 
strictly to our rule, and not send our January number to anyone who does 
not authorize us to do so. The right thing to do, then, directly you read this 
paragraph, is to sit down and send us $3, to renew your subscription, or autho- 
rize us to draw on you for the amount, or at least notify us that you will re- 
mit by the 20th of December. We beg our subscribers to heed this request. 
We have a bright future before our enterprise, if our friends will only stand by 
and help us these ‘‘ hard times’’?; but we must keep up our subscription list 
to at least its present number, and we cannot afford, kind reader, to drop your 
name. Let us, then, hear.from you prompily; and it would be so easy to 
double our subscription list if each one would secure us a new subscriber. 

As an inducement for our friends to work for us, we offer the following 
special terms; any one sending us a club of seven new names and the money 
($21) shall have a copy of our Papers gratis for one year. 





OUR PAPERS FOR 1879 shall not deteriorate in interest or value; but, on 
the contrary, we hope to make them at the same time more interesting to 
the general reader and more valuable to the student of history. Some of 
our ablest military critics have promised us papers which we know will prove 
of rare historic intétest and importance. ‘We shall publish a large number 
of reports and other official matter which have never been in print, and we 
have other plans which will greatly add to the already high character of our 
Papers. 





THE APPRECIATION OF OUR WORK by our friends everywhere is, of 
course, very gratifying to our feelings, and the warm commendations we 
have received from leading Confederates, through the press and by private 
letters, would make amends for a thousand adverse criticisms. But we have 
been more than gratified at the widening field of usefulness opened up to us. 
We number among our constant readers many distinguished officers of the 
United States army and navy, and other intelligent gentlemen at the North, 
who (while differing from us, no doubt, as to much which we publish) have 
borne cheerful testimony to the value of our publications. We are placing 
our volumes on the shelves of many of the public libraries at the North and 
in the Northwest, and we are receiving an increasing number of letters from 
that section asking for information on various points. We have already 
quoted the New England Historical and Genealogical Register as saying that 
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‘*no library, public or private, which pretends to historical fullness, can 
afford to be without? these volumes ”’ of our Papers, and we have the same 
testimony from other sources in that section. And yet we confess to an 
even greater pleasure that there is a constantly increasing interest in our 
work’ in Europe, where our side of the story has been so long unknown. 
From England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Italy and Poland, we 
have had letters of highest commendation of our Papers, and have had the 
privilege of disseminating in these countries the truth as we hold it. 
And just as we are going to press, there comes from one of the ablest 

critics in Europe a notice, from which we extract the following : . 


‘‘The Papers of the Southern Historical Society contain a mass of infor- 
mation relative to the late war, without a careful study of which no historian, 
however limited his scope, should venture to treat any fragment of that 
most interesting story. It is. especially valuable as contradicting upon con- 
clusive authority many of the favorite illusions propagated by Northern 
writers, and establishing beyond doubt the enormous superiority in numbers 
of the Federal armies in every campaign and in almost every battle.” 


The above extract is from the London Saturday Review, and praise from 
that source is praise indeed. But pardon us, kind reader, if we seem too in- 
tent on ‘*blowing our trumpet.” You will bear us witness that we have 
done little of this heretofore, but this is the last number of the year, and— 
well, we had as well tell the whole truth—we want you to renew and to get us 
some new subscribers. 





OuR RELATIONS WITH THE ARCHIVE OFFICE in Washington continue 
to be of the most pleasant and satisfactory character, and we have received 
from all of the officers connected with the department the most courteous 
and accommodating kindness. * 

Adjutant-General Townsend seems deeply interested in the work of com- 
pleting—with a view to the ultimate publication ofthe files of his Bureau, 
and manifests not only an intelligent zeal but a sound judgment in the direc- 
tion of the whole business. -He is also diligently collecting for the library of 
the War Department such books, documents, photographs, relics, &c., as shall 
illustrate the military history of the whole country, from colonial times down 
to the present. We do not hesitate to urge any of our Confederate people 
who can aid him to do so, and we can assure them that they will find him, as 
we certainly have done, a courteous and pleasant gentleman with whom to 
deal. 

We have not as yet had occasion to have any personal intercourse or cor- 
respondence directly with the Secretary of War, but we doubt not (from all 
we have heard) that the same remark would apply to him. 

General Marcus J. Wright and Mr. A. P. Tasker (who is chief clerk and 
keeper of the Confederate archives) have spent five days in our office, and 
are expecting to return again in order that they may, from the most careful 
examination, determine just what we have that is needed by the War De- 
partment. 

The more we see of General Wright the more we are disposed to con- 
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gratulate the Department on securing an officer whose high character, wide 
acquaintance and intelligent zeal make him so emphatically the “‘ right man 
in the right place,” in the work of collecting and compiling Confederate 
papers. 

Mr. Tasker has impressed us as being one of the finest clerks we ever met, 
one of the most accurate and systematic keepers of MSS., &c., with whom 
we ever met, and at the same time a high-toned, conscientious gentleman, 
who could never be prevailed on to alter, or allow to be altered, the dotting 
of anior the crossing of a t of any document under his charge. We feel 
that the cause of truth will not suffer at his hands, and that the whole 
country is to be congratulated that he occupies his present position. 

We have not written these things for the sake of an empty compliment to 
individuals; but in order to assure our friends that the ‘‘ War Record”? office 
is now under control and management which give assurance of fair play in 
both the compilation and the publication of the ‘‘ official history of the 
war,’’ and which should make all Confederates not ashamed of our heroic 
history ready and anxious to help the Department in supplying the missing 
links and ultimately publishing to the world the official data which will per~ 
petuate the story of the glorious deeds which shed a lustre on the American 
name, and are the proud heritage of our whole country. 


COURTESIES TO THE SOCIETY have been received on several occasions 
from the *‘ Atlantic Coast Line’’ (through their agent, Mr. Armistead, and 
Colonel Shaw, Superintendent of the Richmond and Petersburg railroad) ; 
from the Richmond and Danville railroad (through their President, Colonel 
Buford); and from the Richmond, York River and Chesapeake railroad 
(through their Superintendent, Colonel Douglas), for which we take pleasure 
in making our cordial acknowledgments. These courtesies are all the more 
appreciated as coming from true Confederate soldiers who sympathize in 
our work. 

CORRECTION.—General D. H. Maury is wrong in giving the name of his 
Winchester heroine. It is Miss Tillie Russell and not Lenie as reported by 
the General. I was wounded September 19th in the fight between Generals 
Early and Sheridan, and escaped in the afternoon of October 25th, 1864. 


ee a R. J. HANCOCK. 
Overton, Albemarle county, Virginia. 














